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* Harper's Youne Peor.s unquestionably ranks as the foremost juve- 
e publication in the country, and the young folks are hardly able to 
await its arrival, 80 eager are they to enjoy its pages.” —A lbany Press. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Itiosrrarkn WrekLy 


The issue for March 4th 

‘ Reginald Dexter's Appre ntice a 
arith a front Page illustration by W 
tale by r RANK M. BICKNELL, 
tures of a ‘*Youth who arose a 
King.” 

Mr. W. Hamivron Grpson’s subject this week is ** The 
Sprightly Water-Beetle.” The article is accompanied by four 
illustrations from the author's pencil. 

The serial story, ‘ Phil and the Baby,” has reached its sev 
enth instalment. Miss BARBER’s illustrations to this serial are 

LY usually interesting. 

Sr ies nife and Se isso”. x Toy s”” shows what an inge nious boy 
girl can do with those simple tools and materials that would 
: wasted. Each urticle described is illustrated, 


ror Boys anp GIRLS. 


contains a short story, entitled 
by Mary 8. McCosp, 
RoGcrers ; and a fairy 
in feet are related the adven- 
au per and went to bed a 


therwise be 


Hlanven’s YOUNG Propie, $200 prr YEAR, 


A specunen copy sent on application. 


New Yorx, Marcu 22, 1890. 
WITH A FOUR-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT 
AND A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 
TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—8400 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


DEAR SAVAGES. 

T has come to be quite too frequent a eireumstance 

that persons looking for lodgings, either in houses, 
or in the apartments known as flats, are saluted by 
the inquiry, ‘‘Any children ?” in an intimidating tone 
of voice, and are refused the place if the answer is in 
the affirmative; so that it seems as if things were 
coming to that pass that since we cannot murder 
them, we must deny our children, or board them un- 
der some other roof than that of our own hired 
house. 

This is a singular fact of our civilization, if indeed 
that should be called civilization where such a feature 
obtrudes itself. But it is one of the double-edged 
facts which cut both ways. What can be the reason 
that landlords, owners, janitors, and those responsible 
for the good condition of buildings generally, object 
with such poner to the existence of children be- 
tween their walls? It cannot be that they have any 
hostility to children as such, for whereas it is well 
known that ** all the world loves a lover,” it is equal- 
ly well that children strike the tenderest 
chords of human nature, and that the hardest Jand- 
lord or the janitor will have a good word 
for the little people when he meets them unattended, 
that is, without evident relation to the tenants, their 
parents. It would seem as if the pocket were a point 
even tenderer than that tenderest chord, then, since 
the objection to the children can only be a financial 
one, and in view of their injury to property. This is 
bad, as indicating the depths to which the worship of 
the dollar ean sink us; but the other edge of the fact 
remains, that the children are an injury to property, 
and of course in the only way in which children can 
be anything of the sort, through bruising, banging, 
breaking, marring, and soiling. 

It is apparent that only by reason of this inferred 
behavior of theirs have children become obnoxious, 
and brought this double reproach upon our habits. 
If children closed doors gently instead of slamming 
them so as to shake the bolts loose; if they did not 
nick the wood-work, scratch the varnish, knock off 
the paint, loosen the plastering, crack the window- 
glass, tear off the paper, root up the bells, break the 
balusters, cripple the hinges, and work havoe gener- 
ally, there would be no more desire to exclude them 
from houses than there would be to exclude cherubs. 

Whose fault is it, then, that they play ball in the 
house, spotting the ceiling, maiming the chandelier, 
denting the dado; that they leave the water running 
from the faucets to ruin painted and papered walls; 
that they slide down the balusters, kick the doors, 
scratch the window-glass with their mother’s diamond 
ring, explore the wood-work with their own jack- 
knives; that, if they live in a flat, they race and stamp 
and make the occupant of the lower apartment wish 
that they had never been born, and declare that if they 
stay he must move; and that their whoops and shouts 
are unbearable wherever it is they live ? 

Children who are well brought up whoop and 
shout out-doors at their licensed games if they will, 
but they have regard for the nerves of other people 
when within-doors. Voices of children to whose 
manners any attention is paid will be attuned to the 
size of the rooms and the volume of air there, without 
thought of the matter, but as a habit of good-breeding ; 
and their plays in the house will have more an intel- 
lectual than a physical element. The parents of these 
children will remember that the dwelling does not 
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belong to themselves, and that they have no right to 
injure it; for even if they pay for repairs, no repairs 
‘an make it quite what it was before; and then they 
are not always willing to pay for the repairs, but 
question that, and feel it to be the landlord’s business, 
whereas repair of a reasonable amount of wear and 
tear is all that ought to be required of the landlord, 
and the ruin wrought by ill-mannered children is 
more than reasonable. 

We do not, of course, mean that the headthy play 
of children is to be interfered with at all, in order to 
promote gentle conduct; but that such play can be 
had in sufficient quantity without injury either to 
nerves or property. Indeed our laxity in this respect 
is fast becoming what may be called an international 
proverb. No other children of any other nation on 
earth have the rude manners, it is reported, that 
American children have, running and racing in the 
corridors of hotels, whistling in parlors, calling one 
another with loud outeries there, ordering servants 
about in lordly fashion, appropriating the best every- 
where, the choicest dish at table, the most comfortable 
seat in the drawing-room, plunging away at the piano 
regardless of any one’s ears, breaking into the conver- 
sation with every thought or wish of the moment, « 
even taking it in hand and making it impossible for 
other people, pushing elders and superiors aside as if 
the world were made for them and they were unwill- 
ing to wait for their turn, 
proach to their families 
nuisance generally. 

The children of those parents of other nationalities 
than our own, who are obliged to respect those who 
are older, and consider their convenience and-com- 
fort first, of whom gentle and unobtrusive conduct 
and regulated voices are required, are not less well 
beloved by those parents; in fact, it is a question if 
they are not better beloved, since those parents so 
much oftener sacrifice themselves, and must take so 
much greater pains iu training them than those 
parents take who let their children do what they want 
to do and in whatever way they want to do it, some- 
times through mistaken affection, and sometimes 
through idle disinclination to the effort of forbidding 
this or supplying. other pleasure. It seems to be a 
part of the wealth and profusion of our Jand that our 
children should have corresponding wealth and pro- 
fusion of enjoyment. If, in the common parlance, 
we do not want the earth ourselves, we are determined 
that our children shall have it; we will deny them 
nothing; and no mortal force is sufficient to induce 
us to curtail their happiness. We do not reflect 
that this happiness of the children might be made 
just as real, and that of others enormously enhanced, 
if we adopted a somewhat: different system, and in- 
stead of refusing them the earth, for instance, taught 
them not to wish for it, and to be happy without it. 
That, of course, obliges us to curb ourselves more or 
less, since it is a satisfaction to give the children 
everything, and a mortifying of our flesh not to do 
so, and we deprive ourselves so of as much as we do 
them. But when we have reduced it to a system, 
have taught them to value the comfort of others, re- 
ceiving as much pleasure thereby as if it were their 
own comfort, which it presently becomes; when we 
have taught them that repression which does not in- 
terfere with innocent glee, but only controls its ex- 
pression ; when they have learned to subdue their 
voices, and so, often in some degree, their passions— 
then we shall have given the children a happiness 
superior to that of rough and rude pleasure, and shall 
have ceased to make them, or to let them be, ob- 
noxious to any, whether the critic abroad or the 
householder at home. 

It is when we have civilized our children that land- 
lords and janitors, neighbors in the block and neigh- 
bors in the flat, will cease to object to their existence ; 
and we have the remedy in ourown hands. It seems 
a pity that we should really be forced to give up this 
pleasant apartment and that pleasant vicinage be- 

cause little savages are not wanted there. And when 
we reflect that the dear children are in no wise re- 
sponsible, or to be blamed for it, we see that it might 
all be changed, and that it lies with ourselves to bring 
about a reform in the rearing of children. The chil- 
dren are themselves so dear and so beautiful, there is 
such charm in all their outlines, such grace in all 
their movements, such love in all their hearts, such 
sweetness in all their natures; they are so entirely 
our hope, our treasures, and our delights; life would 
be so barren without them, and is so full with them; 
they are such little prefigurations of angelic spirits— 
that it is ingratitude to them and to Heaven when 
the fair intention of nature is marred by our own 
weakness and indiscretion. 


making themselves a re- 
and to their country, and a 





THE DAUGHTER AT HOME, 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
Vill—‘ OUT.” 


TOW you come to a whirlpool in the stream that has 
hitherto borne your bark so smoothly on its way. 
Be careful here else the oars will be snatched out of your 
hands, the rudder become useless, while you are almost 
powerless, so strong will be the current within and with- 
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out your daughter, impelling her to take her fate in her own 
hands. 

If you have wisely guided her up to this moment, if she is 
strong in body and healthy in mind, if she loves her home 
and confides in her mother, all will surely be well with her, 
though for a time she may yield to the fascinations of life 
as it opens before her, and may seem to be drifting down the 
stream. There is in your hands still one charm, potent to 
keep her from floating quite out of sight, and that is—a hob- 
by. Some employment that is congenial, something she likes 
enthusiastically, whether it be art (so called!) or music, or 
making pies. 

Blessed is the mother whose daughter has a decided bent 
for any one thing. If wise, this mother will seize upon that 
talent, whatever it be, and develop it to the utmost. Spare 
no time or money in cultivating the one thing that is to keep 
the young girl happy, busy, interested, and so to ward off 
the great danger of young-ladyhood— idleness. 

No less now than when Watts sang does ‘ Satan find some 
mischief still for idle hands to do.” Idleness is the cause of 
unrest, the instigator of intrigue, the mother of hasty mar- 
riages, the root of almost every evil that lies in wait to wreck 


“your little woman’s future. 


Nor is to be wondered at. We eiders are apt to forget the 
great change that comes at the close of school-days. The 
young life has been filled with duties and pleasures, all laid 
out in advance. There was no uncertainty as to what should 
be done next, and no lack of agreeable employment. Now 
all this comes to a sudden end, and a dead blank, which she 
may fill as she pleases, stretches out before her. Ii she is to 
be in so-called ‘‘society,” that is, to make pleasure her aim 
of life, she may possibly be allured by an endless round of 
calls and entertainments, yet how many young girls do we 
see, utterly surfeited with these things, willing to do any- 
thing for a little change! The number of miserably unsuit- 
able marriages that result from ennui the records will never 
show. Happy is it for your daughter if she has real life 
before her, with the pleasures of society as an occasional en- 
joyment, and not the end of her being. 

Be patient, however, and do not expect her to sit quietly 
down and ‘“‘ be an ornament,” to do credit to your schooling 
and to your care. Remember she is at the opening of life; 
everything stretches out rosy and alluring before her. She 
has no notion of sitting down, as you are glad to do whose 
illusions are over, whose paths are no longer rose-colored. 
She must be moving, and if you do not go with her she will 
pass on alone. 

Now is the auspicious moment, anxious mothers, to bring 
forth the hobby, and cultivate it vigorously. If you can in- 
terest her in the home, in keeping your house, taking charge 
of your table or some other department, having—as spoken 
of in a former letter—the tablé allowance to manage as she 
chooses, with a salary or whatever arrangement is most satis- 
factory, you are a fortunate mother. If she wants to study 
“art,” grumble not at oils and turpentine, and allow her, if 
she wishes, to hang her efforts on the walls, but privately try 
to educate her taste, by visiting galleries, by proper books, 
by au art atmosphere, by all the instruction that you can de- 
vise. If she Jeans to music, pursue the same course. If her 
taste is for using tools, don’t be alarmed and call it unfemi- 
nine. You may be assured it is the rarest thing for a woman 
to be unfeminine; and when she is, it is caused by something 
quite different from a taste for pursuits usually considered 
masculine. The ‘‘ feminine” is planted in the depths of her 
nature; you can't eradicate it, though a bitter experience of 
life will sometimes do it. 

No, dear mother; trust her Maker again. He knew what 
He was doing, and it does not require your hedging about 
to make a woman feminine. If she likes tools, fit up for 
her a workshop, and provide conveniences for her. It is 
no disgrace to her—or to you—and it will make her happy, 
keep her from the danger of ‘‘ idle hands,” or worse, an idle 
mind, and give her, if she carry it so far, a useful life. En- 
courage it, by all means. 

If her taste is for cooking, send her to a cooking school. 
She will undoubtedly be fired by a desire to teach cooking 
or needle-work in a ragged school; at her age, remember, 
the regeneration of the world looks easy, and she is almost 
sure to have a ‘‘ call” in some direction. Let your sighs be 
in secret, and continue to help her. Wherever her exuber- 
ant fancy leads her, follow cheerfully—with whatever inward 
protest—as j you value your happiness and her own. 

There’s another thing, a rock on which the happiness of 
unselfish mothers is often wrecked, and which you must 
never lose sight of, for the sake of your children as well as 
yourself. Always keep your rightful place as head of the 
household. Young America is strong-willed and progres- 
sive. It is very apt, entirely without “malice, to push aside 
the mother whose cares have worn upon her, who lets her- 
self get old-fashioned or bebind the times, so that while not 
exactly ashamed, the children are yet not quite proud of her. 
Avoid this dange 1 at whatever cost of time and study. Let 
not the world slip away from you; dress at least as well as 
your daughter—you ought to dress better—go out with her, 
help her entertain her friends. Fall into the new way of 
things, which she will be sharp to see and to point out— 
laying a table, serving a luncheon, even pronouncing 
words. 

Do not think I recommend that the whole household shall 
be set to the tune of ‘‘ My Daughter.” I mean simply that 
you shall make her life pleasant and busy, that you shall 
not attempt to drive her in any of the ways your wisdom 
decides to be right, that you shall not fill her days with 
distasteful work, and by making her uncomfortable induce 
her to think of marriage as a release, and that you shall not 
mortify her by antiquated ways, 

This critical age happily does not last forever, and the 
one thing to hold on to, at whatever price, is your daughter’s 
love for you and her confidence in your interest in her. If 
she develops a desire for an independent income of her own 
earning, this is a healthy impulse, and you must help her. 
Have her trained in the one thing she can do till it will 
bring in money. She will probably be content to work at it 
at home, and enjoy there the freedom it gives her, or even 
to practise it only for the pleasure of her friends. 

Whatever she feels imperative to her life, assist her in, 
and give her the benefit (very sparingly) of your age and ex- 
perience. Of course she will not take it; no one will learn 
by another’s knowledge—it is part of our life’s disc ipline 
to require our own. The one way to keep your daughter 
yours in heart at this critical ‘‘storm and stress” pe riod is 
to keep her as near you as possible, to advise when she 

wants advice, to comfort under failure, to be her refuge and 
best friend always. 

This, O mother, is your holy and divinely appointed mis- 
sion. By these means you will guide that tempest-tossed 
bark through the whirlpool, past the rocks, around the falls, 
and have the comfort of seeing it pursuing its calm and even 
way in the stiller waters beyond. 
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USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 

fi Prince of Wales, as the newspapers have told us, 

paid two hundred and fifty dollars for an exquisitely 
made lamp shade—the work of a woman who from a small 
beginning has built up quite an extensive manufacture of 
these very popular articles. The demand for them here, as 
in England, seems to be quite without limit, and will so con- 
tinue while the fashion lasts of substituting the soft radiance 
of parlor lamps for the glare of gas. If a woman who seeks 
to add to her income by her own exertions can originate a 
novelty iu this line, she will find that abundant orders will 
follow the exhibition of her specialty at Woman’s Exchange 
or fancy store. 

A pretty shade which looks well, whether the lamp is lit 
or daylight reigns, is made of red crape pleated by machinery 
in very fine accordion pleats. The pleats are then “smocked,” 
as it is called—that is, given a honey-combed appearance, by 
taking stitches on the top fold of two pleats together, after a 
system which can easily be acquired by looking at some of 
the smocked silk yokes and waists for sale at all dry-goods 
stores. As the stitches are taken in this instance, a silver 
bead, of the kind called looking-glass beads, as large as a 
small pea, is sewed on. The smocking, or honey-combing, 
is done closer at the top, to give the flaring effect needed to 
stretch the shade over the wire frame, or porcelain shade, 
which is to support it. At the top two inches of the pleated 
crape without smocking may be left to stand upright to form 
a frill. The bottom is finished by threading three beads on 
a needle and attaching them to the fold between each two 
pleats, letting them fall below the edge, or silver sequins or 
crescents can be sewed on instead 

Every house-keeper covets a good supply of table cent~es. 
Modest ones for every-day use can be made of linen or dam 
ask, with a border or corner decoration of outline - work 
done with white or colored linen. Such centres can be pur 
into the wash whenever soiled with no risk to their appear- 
ance, but for company dinners more elegant and elaborate 
centres are used, and, contrary to the usual requirement of 
table belongings, the handsomest ones cannot be subjected 
to the laundress’s attentions. Happily, custom has banished 
gravy and other detrimentals to the side-table, so the satin or 
silk creations do not run much risk of soil 

A beautiful table centre which decorates a dinner table 
more than any other article of the kind I have ever seen, 
is one that can be made at home by a person who has even 
a very small knowledge of painting 

The foundation is one yard and «a half of fine bolting-cloth 
with an almost invisible hem turned up on each end. An 
edge of gold-lace two inches broad is sewed on all around, 
the only fulness being at the corners. Heading the lace is 
a band nearly half an inch wide, drawn with gold paint 
At each corner, several inches from the edge, is a cluster of 
wild rdéses and their leaves, with stray buds and sprays ex- 
tending beyond the more lavish grouping to nearly meet the 
outreaching sprays from the other corners. ‘The method of 
painting is to draw the design, or have it stamped as if for 
embroidery, upon blotting-paper. This being put under the 
bolting-cloth absorbs the paint sufficiently to prevent its run 
ning. A thick medium must be used, and the paint only 
thinned enough to lay it on smoothly. The flowers should 
be vivid in color, but dull olive greens are best for the foli- 
age. The bolting-cloth is so transparent that when laid 
over a White tablecloth it almost seems impalpable, and 
the flowers look as if Jaid down upon the damask 

A breakfast-table luxury which once adopted becomes a 
necessity is an egg basket. To make it, procure two rush 
baskets shaped like shallow bowls. They can be found at 
almost any store where the so-called Swiss baskets are sold, 
and should be from six to eight inches across the top. One 
basket is to hold the boiled eggs, the other forms the cover, 
and both are lined with silk or cashmere, with an interlining 
of soft wool wadding. Around the edge of both receptacle 
and cover is a border of knitted loop trimming, made of 
wool the color of the lining. A brass ring is sewed to the 
top of the cover for a sort of handle, and this is worked over 
with single crochet in the same wool as the border. Strands 
of wool are fastened at equal distances to the edge, and sew 
ed under the ring at the top. These strands are then work- 
ed over with single crochet. 

No one likes cold eggs, and this arrangement for keeping 
them secluded from the airis a German idea 

The books we are most intimate with are apt to grow 
more or less defaced by frequent handling. To restore their 
attractiveness by concealing the original covers is a pretty 
home art quite worthy of practice. If the book is bound in 
black or dark cloth, a silk with black ground and colored 
figures may be selected for the new covering, as a lighter 
ground, unless the silk is very thick, is apt to be shadowed 
by the darkness under it. The cover is cut to fit the book, 
much as the slip covers to school-books are cut, excepting 
that only a small portion is left to turn in on the wrong side. 
All the turned-in edges are fastened down with liquid glue, 
and when they are perfectly dry, a paper leaf the size of the 
cover is pasted on smoothly, just as you will see a lining 
added to the inside of the boards in any book bound at a 
binder’s. A figured silk with some thickness is the easiest to 
manage, but after practice has made perfect pongee or linen 
can be used, and the figuring, and perhaps some lettering, 
can be put on with gilt or colored paint. It is not worth 
while to attempt any elaborate decoration unless one is an 
artist, for a few odd angular devices on the Japanese order, 
or a diagonal line of close set circles drawn from a thimble, 
make a cover quite attractive. The narrow back between 
the boards can be divided into two or three spaces by cross 
lines of gold paint or red ink thickened with gum. In one 
of the upper spaces the tithe may be printed with black or 
red ink. Or the back can be decorated with the needle before 
the cover is put on the book, the cross marks being put in 
with colored sewing-silk in the stitch used for outline-work, 
and, if preferred, the sides may also be ornamented with a 
slight etched pattern in the same stitch, 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GOWNS FOR THE LENTEN SEASON. 

TIOLET, gray, and black, the colors now so fashionable, 
\ are also chosen for the dresses worn during the quiet of 
the Lenten season. Pale Parma-violet with much blue in it is 
a stylish shade in cashmeres and in challis of solid color. Mo- 
distes import fine twilled wools with large plaids of violet 
and black, and the delicate violet tint is seen even in the 
rough-surfaced Eng'sh homespuns; while India silks with 
violet grounds, or wk), long-stemmed violets strewn over 
black grounds, are among the choicest shown. Pale gray 
shades are equally fashion: le even for cloth costumes, es- 
pecially when trimmed with black, as in appliqué velvet 
leaves and stripes for borders cf the skirt, and for the yoke 
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of the waist which is worn with a pretty little Figaro jack- 
et of black velvet or of black bengaline bordered with silver 
embroidery. Black is fast coming into its former favor for 
dresses of fine wool, of crépe de Chine, satin brocade, and 
silk, as well as the still popular net dresses. 

There are entire dresses of black royale silk, made with 
the jacket front of the waist opening over a full pointed vest 
of black Marquise lace; and some lace is then arranged 
down the sides of the skirt in jabot fashion. But more of 
ten some color is introduced with the black, as, for instance, 
black crépe de Chine is softly draped over a skirt of black 
satin brocaded with small bouquets tied with blue ribbon ; 
and the foot of this skirt is edged with a ruche of pinked 
silks—black, pale blue, and olive green—of the shades in the 
brocade. This brocade is seen only up the right side of the 
skirt, below a sort of panier of the crépe, and again on the 
left side of the bodice, while the right side is of the black 
crépe drawn across from the shoulder to end in two hand 
kerchief points on the left of the waist line. The back of 
the bodice is a pleated basque of the black crépe, while the 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves are of the brocade. Two mousseline 
folds—one pale blue, the other olive green—are inside the 
collar and sleeves. Black India silk strewn with pale violets 
is made into a pretty spring dress which has a full skirt 
with beading above the hem, caught up on the left hip by two 
handkerchief points of the silk. The belt to pass outside 
the round bodice is attached to the back of the skirt, and is 
black satin ribbon three inches wide, lapped in front and 
fastened by four silver buttons, two in a row, with button- 
holes to correspond. The full fronts of the bodice are left 
loose at the top on each side, like a handkerchief square, 
are hemmed and beaded, and are tied by the wearer across 
the chest in a knot with ends, over a plastron of black net 
tucked, with baby-ribbon in each tuck; the high collar and 
the cuffs are also of tucked net, with a tiny bow of the rib- 
bon tied in front of each tuck; and the full sleeves have 
tucked cuffs. 

NEW PARASOLS 

The new parasols have well-arched tops, and handles of 
medium length, instead of the inconveniently long sticks and 
sharp long ferrules used last year. Natural sticks are used 
in both light and dark woods, as the furze, tulip, acacia, bam- 
boo, medlar, box, and the favorite cherry with the bark on , 
a gnarled knot, a bulb, or hook is at the handle precisely as 
it grew, or else it is lightly tipped with silver For con 
venience in packing, many of these handles, although not of 
extreme length, have a screw joint, by which they can be 
taken apart and put in a small trunk. Among the novelties 
are the arched Moresque parasols with ribs slightly curved 
downward at the tips, while the cover between curves up 
ward, giving a very graceful effect, and the edge is finished 
with fringe. Very dressy parasols of this shape are of black 
or of white net embroidered with colored flowers, and edged 
with quill fringe that is strung with flowers to match. Sim- 
pler parasols of similar shape are of India silk of any stylish 
plain color—gray, lilac, or primrose—gathered twice around, 
and quite full, with silk fringe on the edge. For those dress 
ing in mourning there are black Brussels net parasols, shirred 
full, and bordered with a pleated frill. The jockey parasol of 
twelve gores has every third gore narrower than the others, 
and of a contrasting fabric, giving a unique square effect. 
Thus black figured net is used with the four narrow breadths 
of colored net, or a plain surah parasol has its four small 
breadths of gay plaid silk. A novelty among parasol covers 
is of ribbon plaited in basket fashion in a single piece, and 
shaped over the frame; a fringe of loops of ribbon trims the 
edge. The cover may be all of one ribbon, or shaded, or 
else in contrasting colors in any of the new arrangements. 

Net and silk mousseline parasols will be chosen for drives 
and piazzas at summer resorts. These are made up in most 
bunchy fashion, with shirring, puffs, drawn tucks, and full 
ruffles. The transparent fabric may be all black, all white, 
colored, or made up over a contrasting color, as black over 
green, or it may be embroidered in flowers of natural 
colors. The ribs are visible, and are covered with silk 
to match the lining. Some full finish of frills, pleating, or 
fringe trims the edge. Very delicate colors are in dressy 
parasols of brocade, chiné or striped silks, or India silks, 
that are made up plainly over the frame, and are designed 
for city use, for visiting, and for driving in open carriages 
The brocaded satins come also in rich dark colors—in black 
grounds strewn with small bright flowers, or with a single 
brocaded or chiné stripe passing around the cover. Plain 
surah of thick quality makes a tasteful parasol to be used with 
various dresses, and may be had with a gay border. Scotch 
plaid parasols promise to be the favorite for general use and 
for the country, as they come in the gayest tartan colors— 
all red, green, and yellow—as well as in the quieter dark 
blues with green crossbars; they are plainly mounted, but 
are trimmed with a gay scarf of the material fringed and 
tied in a ‘‘sash bow” of large loops set up close against the 
ferrule. Small sunshades that turn back against the handle 
are excellent for carriage use, and are prettily made up in 
black net with colored ribbons, and in all the new fabrics 
Sun umbrellas no longer have showy silver or gold knobs or 
hooks, but pretty sticks of cherry or other wood, with a nat- 
ural bulb, root, or knot as a handle; an engraved silver ring 
is a pretty decoration below the handle, and the tips of the 
handle are sometimes capped with silver. 





BOYS’ CLOTHING. 

Suits with separate kilts are made for boys of three to six 
years. The genuine Scotch plaids, especially those of blue 
with green, are used for the kilt and the vest, with plain 
cloth for the jacket. The kilt is laid in large side pleats 
with a flat front, on which some black braid is set in squares 
or in rows. The skirt reaches just over the knees, and the 
jacket is short and square. Drab, gray, and brown plaids 
are also used in such suits. With a dressy white surah 
blouse showing below the waist all around is worn a short 
plain cloth jacket much braided, with a turned-over collar, 
and the kilt is of large plaid laid in box pleats. Linen 
blouses with an embroidered collar and a frill in the front 
are worn with a jacket and kilt of white piqué made very 
simply. White or blue serge and flannel suits will be simi- 
larly made for the summer. 

The sailor suit continues popular in all its varieties—with 
kilts, with knee - breeches, with long trousers, with blouses, 
and with reefers—made of duck or of cotton twill, of flan- 
nel or of serge, but always of white or of blue, and usually 
combining both colors. Long trousers cut in true sailor 
fushion are so becoming to little boys that they are put on 
them very early, and this has brought about the custom of 
leaving off kilts altogether earlier than was formerly done. 
White duck suits, with either knee-breeches or long trousers, 
have a sailor blouse opening over a separate shield-shaped 
piece without a collar, which is made to button out of sight 
on the shoulder. The sailor collar of this blouse is very 
large, coming down square on the shoulders, and is bordered 
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with dark navy blue Dungaree. Similar suits are made of 
fine white serge for best wear, and of rough - finished biue 
serges and flannels for every -day use. Embroidered stars 
or anchors trim the large sailor collar, and the sailor hat 
has a ribbon band bearing the name of a favorite yacht 
To wear over any sailor suit are reefers of blue diagonal cut 
large and double-breasted, and having brass buttons with 
anchors or stars upon them \ deep sailor collar is on reef 
ers for small boys, while those for lat ger boys have a notcle d 
collar and regulation navy buttons ; 

School suits for boys just in short trousers are of plaid or 
striped Scotch 2 11s in tobacco brown or gravish blue shade s, 
made with a jaunty short jacket, which curves open to show 
the vest, while those for large: boys have the plain straight 





front buttoning up closely, to wear without a vest Phe 
trousers are straight and easy-fitting, and are buttoned to a 
shirt waist until regular shirts are put on at twelve or thir 
teen years of age, When suspenders are used. More dressy 
suits of blue tricot have the short English jacket which has 
the back cut without seams, single - breasted front, high 
throated, to wear under a broad linen collar with a large cra 
vat bow; a slight braiding trims this coat and the separate 
vest. Sometimes a white vest is made with these suits. and 
velvet is used instead of cloth for the whole suit he short 
trousers are met by long black stockings, and the shoes ar¢ 


either laced or buttoned 
The dressy Eton suits are in great favor for boys from 


eight years upward. These have long trousers, and the Eton 
jacket fitted in the back and cut low in front, with silk-faced 
revers collar; the vest is also cut low, and shows a linen 


shirt bosom, with collar and scarf like those worn by men 
Such suits are for dress occasions, and are made of fine black 
diagonal or corkscrew cloth. The Tuxedo suit for these 
boys differs only in the coat, which has the long rolled col 
lar and low-cut front of a man’s dress-coat, with a sack back: 
a sash can be worn prettily with this coat, just as young men 
wear it in summer. Cadet suits imitate the fatigue blouse 
suit of an officer of the marine corps 


Cape overcoats of plaids—gray, brown, or blue—are worn 
by boys of all ages. Dressy overcoats for boys of three to 
six years are of broadcloth—golden brown, gray, or beige 


color—slightly braided, cut long enough to fall below theit 
kilts, and made up very lightly for spring wear. They are 
single-breasted, with two broad pleats in the back, and have 
a short cape and collar. The reefer, however, is the favorite 
overcoat with boys Cadet overcoats for large boys are of 
military blue cloth, with black braiding in’ military style 
across the front ; 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Const 
BLE, & Co.; B. ALTMAN & Co.; Wricutr Broruers & Co 
and Brest & Co 





PERSONAL 

Mrs. Henry Draper, of this city, is one of the most dis 
tinguished scientific women of the day. It was her habit to 
work in the laboratory with her husband, the distinguished 
physicist, assisting him in those experiments in astronomical 
photography which enabled him to announce in 1876 his dis 
covery of oxygen in the sun, perhaps the most original and 
brilliant investigation ever made in physical science by an 
American. After his lamented death in 1885, his wife con 
tinued his labors, becoming both member and correspondent 
of many learned societies. Mrs. Draper is a woman of many 
accomplishments and social charms. The drawing-room of 
her handsome house, with its superb tapestries, velvet panels, 
and rich wood-work, is said to be the most perfect specimen 
of Louis Quinze interior decoration in America 

—Madame de Mendonca, wife of the Brazilian member of 
the Pan-American delegation, talks politics, as well as wea 
ther, in the best of English. She is pronounced by strangers 

a perfect type of Spanish beauty Both her beauty and 
her English are indigenous, however, as she was born in 
Maine, of generations of Yankee ancestors. 

M. Gounod, best known to the public as the composet 
of Faust, but the author as well of a whole library of music 
is a man of intense religious feeling. He has gradually be 
come more and more ascetic in his habits, until he now lives 
almost the life of a hermit, and it is feared that he may deny 
himself the delight of further musical composition, as to 
worldly and self-indulgent an employment 

The late John Jacob Astor was the richest man in Amet 
ica, and one of the half-dozen richest men of the world. He 
lived quietly, and was hardly known personally beyond th 
circle of his immediate friend Hle had the honor of be Inv 
the first private citizen of New York to make a patriots 
contribution on the outbreak of the civil war, providing 
and paying for the purchase and equipment of the tug-boat 
Yunkee, and sending her to the relief of the garrison at Fort 
Sumiter, 

—Mrs. M. H. McAllister, the mother of that contemporary 
Petronius arbiter, Mr. Ward McAllister, was a beautiful wo 
man, full of energy, vivacity, and social talent She was 
thought to bear a striking resemblance to the portraits of 
Charlotte Corday, to whose family she was related. The 
social talent which her son inherits from her, and which dis 
tinguishes many other members of his family also, is an in 
heritance of the French blood of the race : 

—A collection of window hangings selected by Messrs. W. 
& J. Sloane from those awarded grand medals at the Paris 
Exposition contains some remarkable curtains. A superb 
pair of gold-lace draperies is in Moresque designs of large 
graceful figures joined by most varied meshes, with a straight 
valance in deep vandykes; a background of heavy crimson 
stuffs, arranged to display their unique pattern, suggests their 
fitness for a drawing-room where crimson prevails. More 
delicately wrought in finest spun gold in almost invisible 
meshes is a Louis Seize hanging, powdered with /es flewrettes 
of the period, a long medallion in the centre, and a garland 
across the top festooned with fluttering ribbons, making 
thrown over white satin, an altogether charming accessory 
for a white and gold boudoir. A white silk lace curtain—a 
revival of a seventeenth-century lace named after Colbert 
the king’s minister, who founded the French lace manufac 
tories—is wrought in large designs, outlined with thick cords 
in high relief. A wall panel of yellow satin is effectively 
decorated with this lace. The lighter Louis Quatorze lace 
forms a broad border about a centre of palest lavender silk 
for one curtain, while on others of absinthe green silk it com 
bines with Colbert lace to make a splendid border of tulips, 
each blossom rounded out with separate petals that curve 
open and disclose the heart of the flower. Cream white satin 
curtains are bordered half their width with heavy corded 
laces. Duchesse lace curtains are quite narrow to hang in 
straight scarfs, a pair at each window. Venetian lace dra 
peries, full and flowing, are écru in tint, with leaf designs 
in the centre and a trellised border overgrown with vines. 
Pure white Spanish laces have large detached roses with a 
border of stripes and scallops 
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Fig. 1.—LAckK-TRIMMED HANDKER- 
CHIEFS. —[For description see Supplement.) 
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Back or Youne Grrw’s SPRING 
JacKeT, Fie, 1, PaGEe 221. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. LIL, Figs, 16-25. 





Fig. 1.—Si.K Musirn COLLARETTE. 
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For design and description 
see Supplement, No. XI 
Fig. 69. 


Fig. 2.—Risson CoLLARETTE 
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MonoGram.—P. W.—Cross 
STITCH. 






Fig. 2.—LACE-TRIMMED HANDKER- 
CHIEFS. 
For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. Back oF VELVET Wrap. Fia. 2 
é vt FF L y. a. ty 
AGE 221. | 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. I., Figs. 138-15 
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Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED Book Cover. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


For description see Supplement. 
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CARD AND LETTER Rack. 
For description see Supplement 





Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERY FOR Book 
Cover, Fic. 1.—FUuu Size. 





Key or TRINKET BASKET. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—DETAIL oF EMBROIDERY FOR CusHION, Fia. 1. 
Fou. Size. 


Fig. 1.—Cusnion.—CueniLLe Empromery—(See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 35. 














MARCH 22, 1890. 


First ComMuNIOoN DREss. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., 
Figs, 43-52. 


The Japanese 
Manner of Cook- 
ing Rice. 

By REV. E£. R. MILLER. 


VERY one who 

‘4 has been in the 
East knows how 
beautifully the rice 
is served, thorough- 
ly cooked, yet the 
grains remaining 
separate and distinct, 
and not in a sodden 
mass, as is too often 
the case at home, 
The following recipe 
for cooking rice has 
been given by a skil- 
ful Japanese cook. 

It will be well to 
state that the Japa- 
nese rice pot is used 
only for cooking 
rice; its peculiarity 
consists in a heavy 
wooden cover, which 
rests by its weight on 
the rim of the pot, so 
as to fit snugly, and 
yet allow the steam 
to force its way un- 
der it, 

The rice is first 
washed thoroughly 
in cold water, rub- 
bing hard with the 
hand till all milki- 
ness passes off and 
the water runs clear. 
It should then stand 
all night in water; 
the amount is indif- 
ferent. Next morn- 
ing as much water, 
in which the rice has 
soaked all night, as 
there is rice to boil, 
is put into the poton 
a quick, even wood 
fire, and when boil- 
ing hard the rice is 
added, and after stir- 
ring, the cover is put 
on, and must never 
be taken off till the 
rice is dished. © As 
soon as the water be 
gins to boil again, 
it puffs out freely 
from. under the 
wooden cover; but 
when the water is 
nearly boiled away 
only faint suggest- 
ions of steam come 
out (the time occu- 
pied is from three to 
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four minutes, according as the rice is old or new; 
the old rice is better, being drier, and takes the short: 
er time); the fire must then be taken immediately 
from under the pot or the rice will burn, but the 
pot is left on the furnace or range for fifteen min- 
utes to swell evenly; after which the pot is taken 
off the range, and left to stand ten minutes more 
in a cool place; the rice can then be emptied from 
the pot without sticking to the sides or bottom, It 
must not stand more than ten minutes, or the rice 
will become soggy. When served, the lid is re- 
moved for the first time, and the rice will be found 
to be standing up; whereas, if the lid has been lift- 
ed during the cooking, the rice will be sunken. 

Since all these particulars cannot be easily follow 
ed in a foreign kitchen, it is well to note the three 
essentials: 1. The rice must be thoroughly washed, 
rubbing it hard, in several waters before boiling. 
2. The amount of water used in boiling the rice is 
the same, by measure, as the amount of rice to be 
boiled—pint for pint, or cup for cup. (It will be 
found almost impossible to cook a very small quan- 
tity of rice in this way.) 3. When once the lid has 
been put on the pot, after stirring the rice into the 
boiling water, it must not be removed till it is ready 
to be served. 

If any American housewife is appalled by these 
minute directions, let her comfort herself by reflect- 
ing that to a Japanese matron bread-making ap- 
pears just as bothersome, if not more so. 





Mardi Gras in New Orleans. 


AST night we went to sleep in the City of the 
4 Latins and the Franks; to-day we wake in the 
City of Make-Believe, governed by a mystical, 
phantom King. lex reigns, and his rule is abso- 
lute. The city has flung forth the royal banners 


YOUNG LADIES’ EASTER GOWNS. 


Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED CASHMERE GOwN.—FRONY?. Fig. 2.—TatLor Gown. 
{For Back, see Page 220.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 26-34. plement, No, L, Figs. 1-12, 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


and festooned herself in purple and green and gold. 
For weeks the movements of the royal squadron, 
since it set sail from some island in a mythical sea, 
have been gravely chronicled in every newspaper 
in New Orleans. To-day the proclamations and 
edicts of Rex are blazoned everywhere, for it is 
Monday— Monday before Mardi Gras. The streets 
are aswarm. On Canal, Royal, and St. Charles 
streets the human flood reaches its highest tide. A 
clangorous shriek of whistles and loud-tongued 
bells proclaims to the expectant multitude the ar 
rival of the royal squadron. Every vessel in the port 
is strung from stem to stern with the banners of 
Rex. Now the booming of cannon and the shouts 
of the people betoken that Rex has landed. The 
marshal of the day makes obeisance to the King, 


proffering him an escort composed of the numerous 
companies of citizen soldiers in New Orleans, a 
company of the National fantry, and the cadets 





of the various military schools of the State The 
cavalcade comes slowly down the street, and as the 
sweet, familiar notes of the Royal Anthem fall 
upon the ear of the people, shout after shout cleaves 
the air. From his chariot the masked King a 

knowledges with gracious bows the greetings of his 
subjects. His men-at-arms, also masked, habited 
in armor, mounted upon mail-protected horses, 
the Arabian contingent, the Chevaliers of the 
House of Peers, the Cadi Guard and Mutineers, the 
Chief Executioner, and the Dukes of the Realm add 
brilliance to the passing of the King. The crowd 
is seized with the general vertigo, and shouts and 
huzzas and cheers itself hoarse. Ladies, yielding 
to the influence of the scene, lean from balconies 


and windows waving welcome. The King’s com- 
pany passes down the great thoroughfare and pro- 
ceeds to the City Hall, where the M iyor and city 
officers greet Rex with reverential courtesy, tender- 


ing him the keys of the city, lying upon a rare and 





Fig. 3.—BRAIDED CAMEL’S-HAIR 
Gown. 
For description see Supplement, 
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costly cushion, cunningly inwrought with 
curious devices in green and purple and 
gold 

The day is nearly worn away; the multi 
tude begins to dissolve. All wonder who is 
the King. Rumor mentions first one then 
another moneyed man who can afford to 
wear the title. The Queen whom Rex has 
chosen is well known. The ‘‘fierce light 
that beats about a throne” is in her brief 
reign transmuted into one soft and luminous, 
for this sovereign is young and fair and deb- 
onair. For many days the Queen’s jewels 
have been on exhibition in the window of a 
fashionable jeweller in Canal Street; tiara, 
necklace, and sceptre flash with gems of iris 
hue 

Until recently the whim of Rex was to 
choose his Queen only after he had entered 
the throne-room in Carnival Palace, Mardi 
Gras night. Then might every sweet maid 
who tripped into the palace cherish the glad 
yet half-frightened hope that she might find 
favor in the eyes of Rex. But now the 
King makes choice of his Queen weeks in 
advance: perhaps he has learned that queen- 
ly-robes are not fashioned in the space of 
the giving of a royal nod. 

Mardi Gras night, after the disappearance 
of the pageants from the streets, Rex and his 
court enter Carnival Palace — Washington 
Artillery Hall—in St. Charles Street. 

Here he holds rout and revel, to which he 
has bidden thousands of his subjects. The 
vast halls are banked with flowers; palms 
and orange-trees and dancing fountains and 
gleaming statues make fairy-land, in which 
the throngs of beautifully dressed women are 
seen to advantage. All strive to catch a 
glimpse of the royal party as it enters the 
throne-room. The King crowns his Queen, 
she chooses her maids of honor, and they re- 
ceive the greetings and the congratulations 
of all who can approach them. Not long 
may they tarry, for the royal party is due at 
the French Opera-house, where, upon a dais, 
their thrones await them, next to those of 
Proteus and his lady, of Comus and his 
Queen. 

When Mardi Gras dawns, you are awaken 
ed, if ‘‘down-town,” by an un wonted turmoil. 
Very early lively maskers prinked out in 
fantastic costumes frisk about the streets 
Tartarus has given all its devils, big and little, 
holiday. Here they are, horns and hoofs and 
tails! The demons and goblins are hobnob- 
bing with broods of monster bats with out- 
spread wings. Serpents are on fraternal 
terms with alligators, game-cocks, and negro 
preachers. How merrily they friskit! None 
are too high for their jests, and if you are 
good-natured and sympathetic, you will meet 
their demonstrations of good-fellowship in 
jolly spirit. A few years ago they might 
have sprinkled you with flour, but now no 
such excesses are permitted. To-day we are 
all on an equality. True, it is Shrove-Tues- 
day, a feast-day duly set down in the calen- 
dar, but mother-church is only holding on to 
a pagan festival. In the golden age of Saturn, 
when the earth was young, when all men 
were truly brothers and equal, the progenitor 
of our carnival was born. 

To-day no one remains at home save those 
unhappy women who are tormented with 
boarders. Every private house is full of 
guests; no house-keeper dreams of dinner; to 
keep servants at home would be a cruelty. 
The steadiest and the soberest have inhaled 
the intoxicating ether of the day, and their 
exhilaration of soul is a delightful manifes- 
tation in a work-a-day world. The poorest 
may freely enjoy the fun of a day and a dis- 
play whose magnificence is unrivalled. Al 
the beggars are out. Even those prudent 
folk who make up the Society of the Con- 
ference Charities absent-mindedly drop nick- 
els into the palms of the mendicants. When 
to-morrow comes, what store of coins will 
clink in their pockets! Miraculously, the 
most incurably blind of the band of organ- 
grinders will regain their sight, happily just 
when the processions pass. Why not? Who 
will tell? To-morrow will be Ash-Wednes- 
day, when they must keep their eyes shut; 
passers-by will then tread earth on the look- 
out for imposture. Every marehande has 
baked extra store of délicatesse. On this day 
every creole is out. Here meet and mingle 
men who run through all the gamut of race 
and color. The streets are full of strangers 
—thousands of them; for who once sees a 
New Orleans carnival must come again and 
again. The crowd is always good-natured, 
laughingly accepting the inherent discomfort 
of the situation. 

Far as the eye can reach, balconies, gal- 
Jeries, and windows are crowded. Every 
gallery on the line of march has been secure- 
ly propped with stout timbers, and all are 
filled with chairs. Any charge for them? 
Perish the mercenary thought! Enjoy your- 
selves on Mardi Gras, of all the days in the 
year! We are hosts; we claim you as our 
guests. A few frugal souls there are who 
turn a penny by renting the seats on their 
galleries. But they are not of New Orleans 
nor of Louisiana; they came here from some- 
where else. Even they have the affect-a- 
virtue-if-you-have-it-not grace to keep their 
make-a-nickel-when-you-can spirit well hid- 
den from their town’s people. New Orleans 
does not hold its carnival to make money. 
The people tax themselves to give a pageant 
whose like the world may not show, and in- 
cidentally the city is benefited, but this is a 
minor consideration. Why is not all this 


money spent sensibly for education or char- 
ity, is often asked by some carping, criticis- ; 
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ing stranger. Is there but one god—Util- 
ity? As to charity, well, these organizations 
spend annually thousands of dollars in wages 
to gilders, carvers, painters, costumers, and 
workers in papier-maché. As to education, 
that objection should not stand in an age 
that deifies object-teaching,and which makes 
illustrations the sine gua non of its periodical 
literature. 

These mystic societies have put before 
thousands of people almost every epic and 
almost every wondrous legend. The mighty 
myths of Scandinavia and of India, poets’ 
dreams, mythologies of all ages, the histor- 
ical past and the living now, have been 
clothed upon in flesh and blood, made palpi- 
tant and real. Pictures of romance, war, 
love, religion, men fighting with beasts, 
wrestling with demons, have been presented 
on the street with beauty of form, vivid- 
ness of color, and an artistic blending of hu 
man loveliness with the richest vestments. 
This mingling of human life and pictorial 
art is accomplished with the utmost fidelity 
to detail. Literary men of critical taste, ar- 
tists of ability, select and illustrate the chosen 
theme. 

On Mardi Gras Rex first comes before 
his people with a pageant popularly known 
as the Day Procession. Its subject is some- 
times heroic, sometimes gay, and often a 
burlesque. It is at the head of this proces- 
sion one always sees the Beeuf Gras, that dis- 
tinctive feature of the Old World carnival. 
Snow white, he stands upon a bed of turf, 
secured to the float by silken ropes. His 
horns and hoofs are gilded; garlands are 
about his neck.’ The various floats of Rex 
follow, headed by the King’s Own Royal 
Guards, habited according to the period of 
Louis XV., and showing the carnival colors. 
To-day Rex presents his people a panorama 
illustrative of a long dead past, of a scope 
so vast as to cover the whole world—‘‘ The 
Rulers of Ancient Times.” The imperial cor- 
tége that passes down the streets is of that 
pomp and splendor which imagination has 
ever pictured to us as the accessories of 
those potentates and their courts. 

The first car reveals the nature of the pa 
geant. It bears a huge silver shield, which 
is grasped in the fore paws of a great golden 
lion, and scattered upon the ground are nu 
merous imperial articles, while over all floats 
a white silken banner. Upon the second car 
his Majesty Rex sits enthroned as Urukh of 
Chaldea, and as he passes through the dense 
lines of his loyal subjects he waves his scep- 
tre in token of greeting. Urukh succeeded 
Nimrod, and is known as a builder of gigan- 
tic temples, all of which were dedicated to 
the sun, moon, and stars. Justinian of By- 
zantium, Solomon of Israel, Zenobia with 
her captivating loveliness, Abderahman of 
Spain, and William the Conqueror are a few 
among the many monarchs whose present- 
ment is vividly set forth. There is wildest 
applause. No tepid-hearted populace is this, 
but red-hearted, quick -pulsed; delighted 
with its own delight. They follow the pro- 
cession until it melts into the mystic realm 
from which it suddenly and mysteriously 
came forth. 

Comparatively few people return home. 
The sky overhead is as blue as the sky of 
Sorrento; the air blows soft and gentle, per- 
fumed, too, with the breath of roses, of or- 
ange blossoms, and of sweet olive—the olive 
of Cathay. There is amusement enough to 
be had by the waiting multitude in noting 
the peculiarities of the surging humanity 
that closes in upon them. To-night the 
dense mass of people is denser than during 
the day, if that be possible. How it is that 
no accidents worthy of mention ever occur 
during Mardi Gras I cannot explain. No- 
where, though, are greater precautions taken 
than in New Orleans. The orderliness, the 
decorum, and the politeness of the people are 
notable. The crowd is eager to obtain points 
of vantage, but it is never discourteous. The 
city’s people are buoyant, gay, and efferves- 
cent. Theirs is the spirit which makes the 
carnival a success, They are not playing at 
playing. Darkness falls, and in an instant 
the great thoroughfares are ablaze with light. 
Every public building, every shop, and many 
private houses are illumined with countless 
varicolored lights, like strings of jewels. 
Beautiful woman in ball attire chat and 
laugh with their male friends upon the gal 
leries. Waiters hand cakes and ices. Gro- 
tesque contretemps are many; you may hear 
the merry laughter-occasioned by them; and 
the whole scene is brighter than day. That 
pretty young maid’ on the balcony of the 
Pickwick Club is Miss Nita -Shakspeare. 
The King sits at her side; maids of honor 
and gentlemen in waiting are grouped about 
her. Her magnificent robes and her ermine- 
trimmed mantle proclaim her Queen of the 
carnival. 

Far away on the horizon is a glare as of a 
conflagration. Brighter and ever néarer it 
grows, and every eye is strained to catch the 
tirst glimpse of the mystic hosts ushered in 
by rosy light and the blare of the brazen 
march. As you gaze upon this picture 
framed in crimson fire, the present is not 
only dreams are real. His veins run only 
snow broth whose soul does not vibrate un- 
der the touch of this enchantment. The 
crowd is silent; then plaudits rend the air— 
the shouts of a delighted, enthusiastic audi- 
ence. There is a multitudinous clapping of 
hands when the hosts halt before the Pick- 
wick Club to make obeisance to Rex and his 
Queen. This year Proteus comes as the 
glittering King of the Wonder World. His 


garments are the petals of the flowers, his 
airy wings are the wings of fairies, he sits 
upon a throne of sea-shells, and the star- 
flowers illumine his path. His poetic and 
fantastic theme is Elf-land. Elves of the 
Marsh, of Malaria, of Ocean, of the Ferns, of 
Cobwebs, of Sound, of Light, of the Tropics, 
of Perfumes, of Flowers, of the Dance, of 
Dreams, have come forth to gladden us at 
the bidding of the ever-changing King. 
The cloud of tricky sprites leaves us rub- 
bing our eyes, wondering if we are indeed in 
fairy-land; but before the glare of its torches 
is out of our vision another mighty host ap- 
proaches—the Mystick Krewe of Comus. 
For six years the merry King has been in re- 
tirement, but this year comes forth once more. 
The title car is significant of the arising of 
the Krewe from the ashes of the past: a 
pheenix holds aloft a scroll emblazoned with 
the title, ‘‘ The Palingenesis of Comus.” A 
review of the Krewe’s life work is given, 
each car presenting the most salient picture 
of every pageant from the year 1857 to 
1884. The Krewes have vanished into the 
old French Opera-house, and upon the stage 
assume the poses required in the tableaux. 
The curtain rises, disclosing picturesque 
groups illumined by floods of successively 
changing colored fire. The tableaux all 
shown, the courts of Proteus and Comus 
dance a quadrille, and then the maskers are 
free to approach the expectant ladies seated 
in the great horseshoe. A waitz or two, 
when suddenly the capricious god sounds 
shrill and clear his silver whistle. As if by 
enchantment, the maskers are gone. There 
is nothing in the manner of the convention 
ally clad men who shortly after appear in the 
ballroom to identify them with the vanished 
Krewe. 


The night wanes, and the dawn of a gray 
morning breaks. Off with cap and bells! 
To thy knees and to thy beads! Repent, re- 
pent, crying Mea culpa! mea culpa! Beat 
thy breast! Castashes uponthy head! Ash- 
Wednesday dawns! Lym O. Harris. 





AMANDA AND LOVE. 
BY MARY E. WILKINS 


MANDA sewed with a diligence which 

seemed almost fierce. She jerked out 
her right elbow at sharp angles, and the stout 
thread made a rasping sound. She was 
making a braided rug, which lay stiff and 
heavy over her knees. Love sat at the other 
front window, She heid some white crochet- 
work, but she kept looking away from it out 
of the window. The cherry-tree and the 
rose-bushes in the yard were bowing in a 
light wind. There were no leaves on them, 
but it was near spring, and the twigs had a 
red glisten as they moved in the wind. 

Now and then Amanda’s pale eyes shot a 
swift steady glance at Love. ‘‘ You won't 
get that tidy done to-night if you keep look- 
in’ out of the window,” she remarked pre- 
sently. 

Love started, and colored softly. ‘I’m 
goin’ to work on it,” said she. Then she 
crocheted steadily, and did not look away 
from her work fora longtime. Love would 
have been pretty had not her features been 
too thin and sharply accentuated. She was 
like a too boldly traced pencil sketch; the 
beauty of design could not show through 
such force of outline. Her hair was too 
heavy for her delicate little head. It was 
not very tidy; when she bent her head over 
her crochet- work the great slipping knot 
showed more plainly. 

“Tt does seem as if you might twist up 
your hair a little tighter; it don’t look neat,” 
said Amanda. 

**T can’t make it stay up anyhow,” return- 
ed Love, with meek apology. 

**T guess I could make it stay up.” 

Amanda’s light hair was parted and brush- 
ed so smoothly that there were lines of pale 
gloss on the sides of herhead; the small knot 
at the back of it was compact and immova- 
ble as one on a statue. 

After a while Amanda arose. ‘I’m goin’ 
out to take in the clothes,” said she. ‘‘I guess 
they must be dry by this time. I ain’t goin’ 
to have ’em beatin’ in this wind any longer, 
anyhow.” 

“T'll go,” said Love. 

‘*No; you stay jest where you are, an’ do 
your tidy. You've got some cold, an’ I ain’t 
goin’ to have you out in the wind handlin’ 
damp clothes.” : 

When Amanda’s tall slim figure erected it- 
self and moved across the room, it had a 
kind of stiff majesty about it. Her back and 
neck-were absolutely unbending, there was 
one unbroken line from her head to her heels, 
even her dress skirt did not swing, but hung 
rigidly. 

As soon as Amanda had gone, Love let her 
work fall in her lap, leaned her lead back, 
and looked out of the window again. There 
was the little front yard, with its green-gray 
mat of grass and glistening tree and bushes; 
before it stretched the road; once in a while ¢ 
team passed, or a woman pushed by with her 
garments flying back in the wind. Love, 
looking directly at it all, saw nothing. She 
had come to a place in her life where the fu- 
ture closed around her so plainly that, wheth- 
er she would or not, she could see nothing 
else. Possibilities seemed near enough to 
sing in her ears, and all her dreams were 
turned to giants. No one but herself could 
see them; she was innocently ashamed and 
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terrified to look; but no work and no play 
could divert her eyes. 

When Love heard her sister coming back, 
she took up her work hurriedly, and begun 
to crochet. Her little thin face looked quite 
sober and intent; she did not even glance at 
her sister when she entered. Amanda's face 
was reddened by the wind, but her hair was 
not roughened. She held her chilly fingers 
over the stove, and looked at Love. 

‘*Got the tidy most done?” she asked, 

‘* Pretty near.” 

‘*Goin’ to get it done to-night?” 

‘*T don’t know as I can get it quite done. 
The last rows take longer, you know.” 

Amanda went suddenly across to Love. 
‘*Let me see it,” said she. 

Love extended the tidy nervously. 
da scrutinized it. 

‘*Now I want to know jest how much 
you've worked on this since I went out.” 

‘*T don’t know as I can tell, Mandy.” 

‘* You can tell pretty near. Have you done 
half a row?” 

‘**1—don’t know as I have.” 

‘*Have you done quarter of one?” 

‘**T guess not quite.” 

“Have you done anything at all?” 

‘** Yes, I’ve done a little.” 

‘‘T don’t believe you've made more’n tliree 
shells. Lave you?” 

Love looked shamefacedly at the tidy, and 
made no reply. 

‘You'd ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
said Amanda. ‘‘It’s much as ever you do 
anything at all lately. I don’t see what you 
think you're comin’ to, sittin’ all day doin’ 
nothin’ at all, starin’ out of the window. 
You act as if you was in a brown-study. 
I'd like to know what ails you?” 

Love murmured something, and twisted 
herself away toward the window. Amanda 
surveyed her imperturbably; her words had 
been impatient, but her manner of delivery 
calm. She stood over her sister implacably 
benignant, like an embodied duty. 

‘Now, Love, I want to know—an’ I think 
you'd ought to tell me—what are you think- 
in’ about when you set doin’ nothin’ so?” 

Love quivered. Secret thoughts have more 
sensitive surfaces than burns, and it seemed 
to Love that hers were laid bare. ‘ Don’t, 
Mandy. I don’t know,” she faltered. 

‘‘If you are thinkin’ about what I think 
you are,” Amanda went on, inexorably, ‘‘it’s 
about time you stopped. If you've got any 
proper pride that a girl ought to have, you 
won't waste time thinkin’ about anybody till 
you're pretty sure they want you to.” 

Love turned ou her sister with a look as if 
she were feeling for the claws which nature 
had denied her. ‘‘I never said I was think- 
in’ about anybody,” said she. Then she sud- 
denly put her hands up to her face and began 
to cry. 

‘“*'There’s nothin’ for you to cry about,” 
said Amanda, ‘‘nor to get mad about. I’m 
older than you, an’ I know more about 
the world, an’ I’m goin’ to look out for you 
as faithful as I know how, an’ that’s all there 
is about it. Now you'd better work on that 
tidy if you ever want to get it done, while I 
get supper ready.” 

Amanda, as she went out of the room, had 
a look of defiant embarrassment, and her face 
was flushed. She had not flinched, but she 
was a New England woman, and she dis- 
cussed al] topics except purely material ones 
shamefacedly with her sister. She felt as if 
she had injured her own delicacy as well as 
her sister's. 

Amanda, out in the kitchen, got supper, 
and Love, in the sitting-room, wiped her eyes 
and worked on her tidy. It was really neces- 
sary it should be finished; she was going to 
sell it,and she needed the money. The pro- 
ceeds of Love’s little mats and tidies and pin- 
cushions all went for her own clothes, while 
Amanda’s heavier and homelier work bonght 
the food, fuel, and her own scanty wardrobe. 
Love had many a dainty little feature in her 
attire which Amanda had not, and never 
fairly knew that she had not. Love's little 
beribboned gowns and flower-wreathed hats 
were to Amanda as her own. She never 
thought of herself as being without them. 
Love on a Sunday, in her pretty best attire, 
was, in asweet and subtle fashion, Amanda’s 
looking-glass. The elder sister, in her sober 
shawl and staid bonnet, walking beside her 
to meeting, saw all the time herself in this 
younger and fairer guise. 

Amanda was old enough to be Love’s mo- 
ther; the two had been left alone in the 
world when Love was a baby. They had 
only their little house and an acre or two of 
land, but Amanda had the head of a finan 
cier. She had managed her pennies as firm 
ly and carefully as dollars. She made every 
inch of their land pay. She sold hay and 
vegetables. She did heavy tasks in needle- 
work for the neighbors—quilts and braided 
rugs and rag carpets. She had a little sum 
at interest in the savings-bank. 

While adhering to the letter of her prin- 
ciples in bringing up Love, Amanda had 
spared her in every possible way. No rough 
tasks had been imposed upon this little, 
slender-armed sister. Amanda bought pret- 
ty silks and wools and fine threads, and had 
her taught to do dainty fancy - work, for 
which she found quite a market among the 
village women and the store-keepers in a 
neighboring large town. There were always 
finished articles on exhibition in the sisters’ 
little front room, which was a studio on an 
exceedingly small and humble scale. Love’s 
delicately wrought tidies and scarfs deco- 
rated the walls on all sides; the table was cov- 
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ered with mats and pin-cushions. Nothing 
could exceed Aimanda’s pride in the display. 
Love had lately finished a silk patchwork 
bedquilt, which was draped over the mantel- 
shelf like a triumphal banner. Amanda in- 
vited people in to see it. She believed it a 
work of genius. 

Love crocheted fast when she kept herself 
to it. There was quite a piece done on the 
tidy when Amanda called her out to supper. 
Amanda had made some milk toast. ,Love 
was very fond of it. The two ate their sup- 
pers peacefully in the little kitchen. Aman- 
da gave Love the lowermost and best-soaked 
slices of toast, and Love, whose eyes were 
still red, ate them meekly. 

After supper, when the dishes were cleared 
away, it was quite dark. Love lighted a 
lamp, and started to go up stairs to her 
chamber. 

‘‘ Where you goin’?” asked Amanda, 

‘Up stairs.” 

* What for?” 

‘‘I—thought maybe I’d—better change my 
dress.” 

‘* What are you goin’ to change your dress 
for?” 

‘I—didn’t know but—somebody might 
come in.” 

‘T'd like to know who’s goin’ to come 
that that brown dress you've got on ain't 
good enough for? Who do you expect?” 

‘*[—don't know as I expect anybody.” 

‘I s’pose you think maybe “e’ll be in.” 

‘I don’t know as anybody’ll come. I 
jest thought—I’d change my dress.” Love, 
slight and flat-chested, her shoulder-blades 
showing through the back of her brown 
dress, stood before Amanda. She held the 
lamp unsteadily in both her little bony 
hands. 

‘That dress is plenty good enough who- 
ever comes, I don’t care if it’s the President,” 
suid Amanda. ‘‘ An’ I can tell you one thing 
—if you've got any pride, an’ any sense of 
What's proper, you won't go to dressin’ up 
in that blue dress with all that velvet trim- 
min’ on it, if you think anybody’s comin’. 
If you really want to show anybody you 
like them before you know whether he likes 
you or not, you can go an’ dress up for 
them. If anybody’s got common-sense they 
can read it jest like ABC. You'd better 
go an’ set down an’ finish that tidy.” 

Love obeyed. She seated herself at the 
parlor table with her crochet-work. Once 
when her sister was out of the room for a 
moment she got up stealthily, and looked at 
herself in the glass behind the table. She 
smoothed back her hair as well as she could, 
and adjusted the little brooch at her throat. 
Then she darted swiftly and noiselessly 
across the room to the chimney cupboard. 
A little bottle of cologne stood on the middle 
shelf. Love sprinkled some on her handker- 
chief; then she flew back to her chair. She 
hardly gained it before Amanda entered, 
aod almost at the same moment 
a knock on the front door. 
great start, and half arose. 


there was 

Love gave a 
Amanda looked 
said she, sternly. Love sat 
down. 

Amanda had reached the sitting-room door, 
when she turned around and sniffed sharp- 
ly. ‘* What’s that I smell?” said she. 

Love said nothing. 

‘*Have you been puttin’ some of that co- 
logne on your handkerchief?” 

‘* A little.” 

‘© You're a silly girl.” 

Love crocheted with her heart beating loud- 
ly, while her sister opened the front door 
and let in the visitor. She could hear Aman- 
da’s voice and a subdued masculine one. 
Amanda was asking the visitor to lay aside 
his hat and coat in very much the same way 
that she might have asked an enemy to lay 
down his arms. 

Amanda preceded a young man into the 
sitting-room. She set the lamp on the shelf 
and blew it out. Love half arose. She and 
the young man looked at each other; they 
extended their hands, then drew them back. 
Love sank into her chair with a soft, bashful 
litter, and the young man sat gravely and 
stiffly down on the sofa. Amunda seated 
herself at the table with her braided rug. 
She got it in place, and began sewing. 

‘*How’s your mother?’ she asked 
young man, in a dry, constrained voice 

‘‘She’s pretty well, thank you,” he replied. 

He was young and very tall. His feet, in 
their well- blacked shoes, sprawled far out 
from the sofa. His handsome face was red 
with embarrassment, but his blue eyes look 
ed at Amanda quite sturdily and steadily. 

‘* Has she begun on her cleanin’ yet?” said 
Amunda, 

‘*No, ma’am; I guess not.” 

‘** 1 s’pose you can help her some about the 
arpets.” 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

Amanda sewed, and Love crocheted on 
her tidy, The young man drew his feet 
further in. 

“It's a pleasant evening out,” he remark- 
ed, after a while. 

Amanda -nodded, with cold acquiescence. 
** Yes, L s’pose ‘tis,” said she. Love smiled 
softly, without looking up. 

There was a long silence. The sisters 
worked steadily. The visitor sat on the 
sofa, with his unoccupied masculine hands 
on his knees. Now and then he glanced at 
Love’s bowed head. There was a calla-lily 
in a big pot behind her, and the broad leaves 
threw shadows over her. Love herself look- 
ed like a flower which for some reason was 
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not giving out its natural fragrance. It seem- 
ed as if she needed to be stirred and shaken. 

The time went on. Once ina while Aman- 
da vouchsafed an abrupt question, and the 
young man replied. Love never spoke until 
he arose to take leave. Then she started and 
looked up. 

‘It ain’t late,” said she, and the blushes 
flamed over her cheeks. 

‘I guess I must be goin’,” said he. There 
was something pitiful about the young fellow, 
in his Sunday suit and light necktie, with his 
shiny shoes and curly hair dampened and 
brushed as smoothly as possible. All these 
little humble masculine furbishings had gone 
for naught, and he was going home disap- 
pointed and hurt after a painfully dull even- 
ing. However, he held up his head like a 
man, and there was a stiffness in his way of 
taking leave which betokened resentment as 
well as dejection. 

Amanda went to the door with him, and 
watched him put on his coat and hat. “ Re- 
member me to your mother,” said she, when 
he went out. 

When Amanda returned to the sitting- 
room, Love had her head bent very low over 
her work. 

‘You hadn’t ought to have said it wa’n’t 
late when he got up to go,” said Amanda, 
‘* It looked dreadful forward,.as if you want- 
ed him to stay whether or no. I was sur- 
prised at you.” 

Love put her hands over her face, and her 
shoulders twitched. 

‘* What is the matter?” asked Amanda. 

‘**T don’t. believe he’ll—ever—come again 
as long as he lives.” 

‘Fd like to: know why he won't come?” 

Love made no reply. She sobbed convul- 
sively. 

‘*Come, you'd better. go to bed,” said 
Amanda, ‘‘ Youre actin’ dreadful silly. 
"Ain’t you got any. pride at all? I guess 
before I'd sit an’ cry because I was afraid a 
fellow wouldn’t come to see me—. An’ he'll 
come again fast enough. I'll go an’ heat a 
flat-iron to put to your feet. It ‘ll be Kind of 
chilly upstairs to-night.” 

Amanda got- Love into bed with the hot 
flat-iron at her feet, and herself lay half the 
night listening to hear if she were awake 
crying. The sisters slept in the two cottage 
chambers; Love had the large sunny front 
one. There were muslin curtains at Love’s 
windows; she had a clean, faded woollen car- 
pet, a large looking-glass over her bureau, 
and ‘the best feather-bed.. Amanda’s little 
room was as bare and poor as could well be, 
her tiny looking-glass.was blurred, and her 
bed was hard and lumpy. 

If Love lay awake weeping, she wept so 
softly that her sister did not hear her. This 
was a Wednesday night.. Love's admirer 
had been calling upon her occasionally on 
Wednesday evenings for some time. The 
next Wednesday evening he did not come, 
nor the next, nor the next. The sisters said 
nothing to each other about it. Love did not 
attempt to change her dress and make her- 
self smart for him again... Her fancy-work 
dragged more than ever, but'she always tried 
to be industrious when Amanda was in the 
room. One afternoon a neighbor called and 
asked Amanda out in the entry, when she 
was taking leave, if her sister was well 

‘‘She always did look dreadful delicate,” 
said she, ‘‘ but now she looks to me as if you 
could see the light thtough her if you held 
her the right way. Ishould think you'd bet- 
ter gether something strength’nin’ to take, 
Amanda. You know her mother died of the 
consumption.” 

‘I guess she’s well “enough,” ‘returned 
Amanda, shortly. ‘‘She’s-always thin as a 
rail.” 

But when she went back into the sitting- 
room she saw Love with the neighbor's eyes; 
before, she had seen her with her own, to 
which her desires had been like soft-hued 
spectacles. That night she tried to get some: 
thing for supper that Love would relish, but 
the girl scarcely tasted it. She only pecked 
at it like’ a little thin bird. . Amanda made 
up her mind to get some medicine for her, as 
the neighbor had advised, and the next day 
she did, and Love took it, with no percepti- 
ble effect. 

Five weeks from the Wednesday on which 
the young man had called, Amanda heard 
that he had procured some work in another 
village, and lefttown. She hesitated wheth- 
er or not to tell Love. Finally she decided 
to. Love had just lighted her lamp to go to 
bed-one night - when she told her. 

‘They say he’s left-town an” gone to'Sha- 
ron,” said she, in a harsh;constrained voice. 

Love did not make a@ sound, but her face 
moved as ifshe screamed. She went weakly 
up stairs with her-lamp,.and Amanda’ sat 
down in the parlor and’ thought.. It was 
midnight before she went up stairs. 

She listened a minute.at Love's door, then 
she tiptoed in and bent over her. Love was 
asleep; her little face had a peaceful look, but 
her skin was dank and pale with perspira- 
tion; great beads stood on lier forehead. 

‘** That's the way mother used to look when 
she was asleep,” Amanda said to herself. 

Suddenly Love opéned her eyes. She did 
not seem startled, but she turned away from 
Amanda and the light. 

‘* Now, Love, I want to know what all 
this means,” said Amanda. ‘‘ Are you fret- 
tin’ yourself sick because that fellow don’t 
come?” 

Love did not reply; her face was hidden, 
but her slender shoulders heaved convul- 
sively. 


‘* Well,” said Amanda, slowly, ‘‘it beats 
all. I’ve heard of such things, but I never 
knew they were true.” She smoothed out 
the bedclothes over Love and straightened 
her pillow. ow you'd better stop cryin’, 
an’ go to sleep,” said she. ‘‘ He'll come again 
fast enough, don’t you worry.” 

Amanda went out with the light. She did 
not sleep at all that night. She lay in her 
little chamber and wrestled for another with 
a problem of nature which she had never 
had to face for herself. 

The next day was Saturday. In the after- 
noon Amanda dressed herself to go out. 
** Tm goin’ out a little ways, it’s so pleasant,” 
she told Love, when she went into the sitting- 
room with her bonnet and shawl on. 

Love smiled listlessly. She was at the 
window with her fancy -work as usual. 
Amanda glanced.back as she went down the 
path to the front gate, but Love did not look 
after her; her head was bent over her work. 

Amanda went down the road until she 
reache:l a large white cottage set in a deep 
yard. There were four front windows. 
Amanda saw a head at one of them, but it 
disappeared when she turned in at the gate 
She drew her old cashmere shaw] tightly 
over her shoulders, and went; slim and state 
ly; up the front walk. . There was a strong 
swect odor of pine-apple in the air; it came 
from an odd brown flowering bush near the 
gate.. It might have been gunpowder, and 
Amanda might have been marching up to 
hostile.guns, from her. feelings.. She felt : 
pair of inimical female eyes upon her beliind 
a closed blind, but she set her face steadily 
ahead, went up to. the door, and knocked. 

She waited a long time, but no one came. 
She knocked again and again. Finally she 
compressed her lips and tried the door. It 
was not locked.. She went into the entry, 
aud knocked on the sitting-room door. No 
one came. She opened the door and walked 
in. Directly. the opposite door closed with 
a bang. Amanda walked across to that door 
and-opened it. . There. stood an elderly wo- 
mun ina little entry between the sitting-room 
and kitchen. . She looked at Amanda with a 
kind of defiant embarrassment. Her hand- 
some fleshy face was quite red. 

‘** Good-afternoon, Mis’ Dale,” said Amanda. 

** Good-.afternoon.” 

There was a pause. ‘‘I wanted to speak 
to you ‘a minute,” said Amanda. 

** Well, come into the sittin’-room.” 

Amanda began at once when she and Mrs. 
Dale were seated opposite each other. ‘I 
wanted to ask you,” said she, ‘how your 
son was.” 

‘*He’s well as common.” 

“7 heard he'd left town.” 

** Yes, he has.” 

‘« Does he ever come home?” 

‘* Sometimes.” 

“Well, some time when he does come, I 
should be happy to have him call at our 
house.” 

Mrs. \Dale’s face grew redder, her round 
eyes gave out a blue glare. ‘‘ Well, I'll tell 
you one thing right to your face, Amandy 
Perry, an’ I ain’t afraid to neither, My son 
ain’t comin’ over to your house again to be 
snubbed, not if I can help it. I guess he’s 
full as good as your sister—full as good 

‘* It wa’n’t that, Mis’ Dale.” 

‘*1'd like to know what it was, then.” 

‘I rather guess 1 talked to Love, an’ said 
some thirigs that made*her act kind of bash 
ful. -1’ain’t never hada thing against your 
son. I've always:thought he was one of the 
likeliest. young men in town.” 

‘‘T ruther guess my son is full as good as 
anybody that little meachin’ thing is likely to 
get—full as good. I don’t know what you 
think you are, nor where you come from: 
folks that have had to live: from hand to 
mouth the way you have, an’ never have had 
any parlor. My folks:-have always had par 
lors an’ sittin’-rooms, an’ 1 guess some of ‘em 
would have thought my son.was stoopin’ if 
they'd known.” 

The channel in which’ Mrs. Dale’s ideas 
ran was so narrow that it had to be. well 
cleared of one set before others could enter. 
She was a kindly enough woman, but- just 
now she was possessed of maternal resent- 
ment to the- exclusion of: everything else. 
Mrs..-Dale was:like an‘ enraged mother bird 
with one: note she-screamed it over and over 
in Amanda’s ears in spite of all she could say. 
Finally Amanda arose to go, and Mrs. Dale 
followed her to the = door, still. talking. 
Amanda noticed.a.hat on the entry table. 
‘*He’s come<home to-spend. Sunday,” 
thought, but'she said nothing, 

Mrs. Dale closed the door after her with a 
bang, and-Amanda-went slowly down the 
path, looking on either hand. . Over in the 
field south of the house there was a low red 
fire leaping in the dry grass; and a man’s 
figure moving about, knee-deep in curling 
smoke. Amanda went straight across to the 
field and upto the man. Shi held her skirts 
close around her, and stepped unflinchingly 
over the blackened ground. 

‘* Good-afternoon, Willis,” said she. 

‘*Good - afternoon,” the .young man. re- 
turned, stiffly. 

‘*Come home to spend Sunday?” 

** Yes, ma’am.” 

‘*Why don't you come over and see us? 
You ‘ain’t been for a long time.” 

Willis stood straight and tall before Aman- 
da; his eyes looked like his mother’s. ‘‘ Be- 
cause I ain’t goin’ anywhere where I'm 
shown so plain I ain’t wanted,” said he. 

You’re wanted enough. We should be 
real glad to see you any time. I s’pose I'm 
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kind of stiff sometimes, but I don't mean to 
be; an’ Love is a little quiet an’ bashful, but 
you mustn't think we mean to act offish. If 
you ain’t goin’ anywheres to-morrow night, 
we'd be glad to see you. 
well.” , 

Willis moved around and beat 
the burning grass. 

‘* Love, she ain't very well, an’ I guess she’s 
kind of frettin’ because she thinks you're put 
out,” said Amanda, in a pitiful voice 

‘* Well, maybe I'll come if you'd: like to 
have me,” said Willis, hesitatingly. 

“We'll be happy to have you.” 
started off; then she turned. 
you going to do to-night? 

‘To-night?” 
‘¥oa.” 

‘ Nothing particular that I know off.” 

‘Can't you come to-night‘ 

‘I—don’t know but I can,” Willis said, in 
a bewildered way 

Amanda went home in the early spring 
afternoon. Her limbs trembled; her face 
had a shocked, desperate expression. She 
was full of a solemn shame and terror at 
what she had done. People when they over 
step their bounds of conduct are apt to step 
high and wide; poor Amanda had -cleared 
hers. well. The frogs were. singing ina 
stretch of low meadow-land that she passed 
They would have seemed to her like the 
chorus of a Greek tragedy, had she ever 
heard of one. ; 

When she got home, she sat down with 


Love, she ain't very 


} 


a little at 


Amanda 
What 
she asked, timidly 


ure 


Love, and sewed until supper-time. She said 
nothing about Willis Dale. She got supper 
early, and cleared it away. Then she got 


a brush and comb and basin of water, and 
called Love out into the kitchen. 
here a minute, Love,” said she. 

Love crept out obediently. 

‘‘I’m goin’ to see if I can’t make your hair 
look neat for once,” said Amanda, in a reso 
lute tone 

She dampened Love's pretty wild. hair 
brushed it energetically, and twisted it tight 
and hard on the top of her head Love's 
thin childish face looked strange and severe 
with her hair in flat dark curves around her 
temples. Amanda surveyed her approvingly. 

‘* There,” said she Now you'd better go 
an’ put on your other dress; I want to fix 
that place that’s ripped in this one.” 

‘| thought I'd go to bed pretty soon,” said 
Love. 

‘* No, you ain’t goin’ to bed, neither. 
go an’ put on your dress, 
neat for once in your life.” 

Willis came at eight o’clock. Amanda let 
him in, and left him with Love in the sittin 
room. She herself sat down at the kitchen 
window in the deepening dusk, and stared out 
over the shadowy fields. She could hear 
the voices of her sister and her love r, now 
fairly started upon that path of love which 
Was as strange to this rigid-lived single wo 
man as that of death, and whither she was 
far less able to follow Amanda sat there, 
and wept patiently, leaning her head against 
the window casing 


‘*Come 


Now 
You look nice an 





ONE YEAR AGO 


( NE year ago, and all my heart was 
glowing 

With bliss so full, so sweet, 
That not one joy could crown its over 


flowing 
To make it more complete. 
I surely think if God to me had granted 
Upon my wedding day 
Full leave to add whatever good I wanted 
L would have answered Nay, 


* Thou canst not heap upon me any blessing 


That hath not yet been given 
My crowded heart can hold no more, pos 
SeSsing 
All hope tor earth and heaven! 
To-day to-day, discrowned of all my glad 
“ness, i 7 
I crush the sobs that start, 
And quiet down the rush of speechless sad 
ness, 
And sit and break my heart. 
To have him snatched from such a. realm 


of duty, 
From dreams and plans of Lliss; 
To see him go, in the supremest beauty 
Of such a life as his 


How can I bear it? Nay. how haz 
it? 
Alas, grief doth not slay! 
Or I had not 
it 


This sad memorial day 


L borne 


been here to meet and mourn 


Whatever be the pain, alone I bear it; 
Content that soon or late, 

Whatever be the bliss,we both shall share it 
God help me while 1 wait! 


MARGARET J. PRESTON 





A FAMILY GROUP. 


See illustration on front page 


si = beautiful mother and the beautiful 
daughters compose a family group which 
delights the beholder, and the like of which 
hastens many a husband and father, with a 
glad thrill of anticipation, on his daily home- 
ward way. Well may a man toil loyally for 
the comfort and luxury which he considers 
the only fit environment for beings so fair 
as these—beings who live to biess him, and 
whose love makes the happiness of life! 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE.* 


A Romance of To-vay. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 
Avtuor or “ For Farru anp Frervom,” “ Tar Worn 
Went Very Wei. Tues,” * Aut. Sorts anp 


Conprrions or Men,” * Tue Bev. oF 


Sr. Paut’s,” FTo., RTO. 


CHAPTER XIII.—( Continued.) 


YONSIDER: the Roseveans, from father 
to son, had been from time immemorial 
wreckers, smugglers, and pilots. They were 
also farmers. On their little farm they grew 
nearly enough to support their simple lives. 
They had pigs and poultry; they bad milch- 
cows; they had a few sheep; they kept 
geese, pigeons, ducks; they made their own 
beer and their own cordials and strong wa- 
ters; they made their own linen; they were 
unto themselves millers, tinkers, carpenters, 
cabinet-makers, builders, and thatchers. 
They grew their own salads and vegetables, 
and if they wanted any fruit, they grew that 
as well. Oats and barley they grew, clover 
and hay. I believe that on Samson wheat 
has never been grown—indeed. there are only 
eighty acresiu all. There was left, therefore, 
little to buy. Coals. wood for fuel and for 
carpentering, things in iron, crockery, tools, 
cloth clothes, flannel, flour, and sometimes a 
little beef—what else did they want? As for 
fish, they had only to catch as much as they 
wanted. Tea, coffee, sugar, and so forth 
came in with later civilization, when small- 
ale, possets, and hypsy died out. 

In order to provide these small deficiencies 
they were pilots, to begin with. This trade 
brought in a steady income. They also sent 
out boats filled with fresh vegetables, to meet 
the homeward-bound East Indiamen. And 
they were also, like the rest of the artless isl- 
anders, wreckers and smugglers. In the 
former capacity they occasionally acquired 
an extraordinary quantity of odd and valn- 
able things. In the latter profession they 
made at times, and until the Peace and the 
Preventive Service put an end to the busi- 
ness, a really fine income. 

Then, on Samson, they continued to live 
after the patriarchal fashion and in the old 
simplicity. Each Captain Rosevean in turn 
was the chieftain or sheik. To him his fam- 
ily brought all that they earned or found. 
The sea-chest took it all. For three hundred 
years, at least, this sea-chest received every- 
thing and gave up nothing. Nobody ever 
took anything out of it: nobody looked into 
it; nobody knew, until Ursula counted the 
money and made bags for it, what there was 
in the chest. Nobody ever asked if they 
were rich, or how rich they were. 

There was no bank on Samson; there is 
not even now a hank in the Scilly archipela- 
go at all; nobody understood any other way 
of saving money than the good old fashion 
of putting it by ina bag. On Samson there 
never were thieves, even when as many as 
fifty people lived on the island. Therefore 
the Captain Rosevean of the time, though he 
knew not how much was saved, nor did he 
even inquire, laid the last additions td the 
pile in the trav of the old sea-chest with the 
rest, and, having locked it up, dropped the 
key in his pocket, and went about his busi- 
ness in perfect confidence, never thinking 
either that it might be stolen, or that he 
might count up his hoard, proceed to enjoy 
it. and alter his simple way of life. Every 
Captain Rosevean in succession added to that 
hoard every year; not one among them all 
thought of spending it, or taking anything 
from it. He added to it. Nobody ever 
counted it until the reign of Ursula. It was 
she who made the little brown bags of can- 
vas; she, usurping the place of family chief 
or sheik, took from her sons and grandsons 
all the money that they made. They gave 
it over to her keeping—she was the Family 
Bank. And, like her predecessors in that 
room, she told no one of the hoard. 

Most of the bags contained guineas of 
George I., George IT., and George III., down 
to the year 1816, when the Mint left off coin- 
ing guineas. A few contained sovereigns of 
later date; but the family savings since that 
year had been small and uncertain. The 
really fat time—the prosperous time—when 
the money poured in, was during the long 
war which lasted for nearly five-and-twenty 
years. 

There were actually forty of these bags. 
Armorel laid them out upon the table and 
counted them. Forty! And each bag to 
all appearance, for she only counted two, 
containing five hundred guineas or pounds. 
Forty times five hundred—that makes twem 
ty thousand pounds, if all were sovereigns! 
There are, I am told, a few young ladies in 
this country who have as much as twenty 
thousand pounds for their dot. There are 
also a great many young ladies in France, 
and an amazing multitude, whom no man 
may number, in the United States of America, 
who have asmuch. But Iam quite sure that 
not one of these heiresses, except Armorel 
herself, has ever actually gazed upon her 
fortune in a concrete form—tangible—to be 
counted—to be weighed—to be admired. It 
is a pity that they cannot do this, if only be- 
cause they would then see for themselves 
what a very small pile of gold a fortune of 
twenty thousand pounds actually makes. 
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This would make them humble. Armorel 
stood looking at the table thus laden with 
bewildered eyes 

‘I have got,” she murmured, ‘twenty 
thousand sovereigns and guineas at least. I 
have got a painted pot full of old money. 
I have got six punch-bowls, a great silver 
ship, a large number of silver candlesticks 
and cups. Ihave got a silver-mounted hour- 
glass”"—its sand was now nearly run—‘‘] 
have got a great quantity of lace and silk. I 
suppose all this does make riches. What ever 
shall I do with it? Shall I give it to the 
poor? or shall I put it back into the box and 
leave it there? But perhaps there is some- 
thing else in the box.” 

The chest; in fact, continued to call aloud 
to be examined. Even while Armorel looked 
at her glittering treasures spread out upon 
the table she felt herself drawn toward the 
chest. There was more in it. There was 
another Surprise waiting for her—even a 
greater Surprise, perhaps, than that of the 
bags of gold. ‘Search me!” cried the chest. 
‘Search me! Look into the innermost re- 
cesses of me; explore my contents to the very 
bottom; let nothing escape -your eyes.” 

Armorel knelt down before the chest and 
took out the tray. It was empty now, and 
she could lift it easily. 

Beneath the tray there was a most miscel- 
laneous collection of things. 

They lay in layers, separated and divided 
—Ursula’s hand was here—by silk handker- 
chiefs of the good old kind—the bandanna, 
now gone out of fashion. 

First Armorel took out and laid on the 
floor a layer of silver spoons, silver ladles, 
even silver dishes, all of antique appearance, 
and for the most part stamped with a crest 
or a coat-of-arms; for in the old days if a 
man was Armiger he loved to place his shield 
on everything; to look at it and glory in it; 
to let others see it and envy it. 

Then she found a layer of watches. There 
were gold watches and silver watches, the 
latter of all kinds, down to the veritable tur- 
nip. The glasses were broken of nearly all, 
and if one had examined, the works would 
have been found rusted with the sea-water 
which had got in. What were they worth 
now? Perhaps the value of the cases and of 
the jewels with which the works were set, 
and more with one or two, where miniatures 
adorned the back and jewels were set in the 
face. Armorel turned with impatience from 
the watches to the gold chains which lay be- 
side them. There were yards of gold chain; 
gold chains of all kinds, from the heavy Eng- 
lish make to the dainty interlaced Venetian 
and thread-like Trichinopoly. There were 
silver chains also— massive silver chains, 
made for some extinct office-bearer, perhaps 
bo’s’n on the Admiral’s ship of the Great 
Armada. Armorel drew up some of the 
chains and played with them, tying them 
round her wrists and letting them slip 
through her fingers—the pretty, delicate 
things, which spoke of wealth almost as 
Joudly as the bags of guineas. 

She laid them aside, and took up a silk 
handkerchief containing a small collection 
of miniatures. They were almost all por- 
traits of women, young and pretty women 
—ladies on land whose faces warmed the 
hearts and fired the memories of men at sea. 
The miniatures had hung round the necks 
of some and had lain in the sea-chests of 
others, whose bones had long since melted to 
nothing in the salt sea depths, while those of 
their mistresses had turned to dust beneath 
the aisle of some village church, their mem- 
ory‘long since forgotten, and their very name 
trampled out by the feet of the rustics. 

Armorel laid aside these pictures; they 
were very pretty, but she would look at them 
again another time. 

The next parcel was a much larger one. 
It consisted of snuffboxes. There were doz- 
ens of snuffboxes—one or two of gold, one 
or two silver-gilt, some silver. In the lids 
of some were pictures, some most beauti- 
fully and delicately executed; some of sub- 
jects which Armorel did not understand— 
and why, she thought, should painters draw 
people without proper clothes? Venus and 
the Graces and the Nymphs in whom our 
eighteenth-century ancestors took such huge 
delight were to this young person merely 
people. The snuffboxes were very well in 
their way, but Armorel had no inclination to 
look at them again. 

Then she found in a handkerchief, the 
four corners of which were loosely tied to- 
gether, a great quantity of rings. There were 
rings of every kind—the official ring or the 
ring of office, the signet-ring, the ring with 
the shield, the ring with the name of a ship, 
the ring with the name of a regiment, mourn- 
ing rings, wedding rings, betrothal. rings, 
rings with posies, cramp rings with the 
names of the Magi on them—but their pow- 
er was gone—gimmal-rings, rings episcopal, 
rings barbaric, mediseval, and modern, rings 
set with every kind of precious stone—there 
were hundreds of rings. All drowned sail- 
ors used to have rings on their fingers. 

Armorel began to get tired of all these 
treasures. Beneath them, however, at the 
bottom of the box, lay piled together a mass 
of curios. They were stowed away for the 
most part in small boxes, of foreign make 
and appearance, ivory boxes, carved wood 
boxes. They consisted of all kinds of things, 
such as gold and silver buckles, brooches, 
painted fans, jewel-hilted daggers, crystal’ 
tubes of attar of roses, and knives of curious 
construction. The girl sighed; she would 
look over them at another time. They 





would, perhaps, add something to the inher- 
itance, but for the moment she was satisfied. 
She had seen enough. She was putting back 
a dagger whose jewelled handle flashed in 
the unaccustomed light, when she saw, lying 
half hidden among this pile of curious things, 
the corner of a shagreen case. This attract- 
ed her curiosity, and she took it out. The 
shagreen had been green in color, but was 
now very much discolored. It had been fast- 
ened by a silver clasp, but this was broken; 
a small leather strap was attached to two cor- 
ners. Armorel expected to find another bag 
of money. But this did not contain gold. 
It was lighter than the canvas bags. As she 
took it into her hands, she remembered the 
bag of Robert Fletcher. Yes. The leather 
strap of this case had been cut through. She 
held in her hands—she was certain—the 
abominable Thing that had brought so much 
trouble on the family. Again the room felt 
ghostly; she heard voices whispering—the 
voices of all those who had been drowned; 
the voices of the women who had mourned 
for them; the voice of the old lady who was 
herself a witness of the crime. They all 
whispered together in her ears: ‘‘ Armorel, 
you must find him.- You must give it back 
to him.” 

What was in it? The clasp acted no lon- 
ger. Armorel lifted the overlapping leather 
and looked within. There was a thick roll 
of silk. She took this out. Wrapped up in 
the silk, laid in folds, side by side, were a 
quantity of stones—common-looking stones, 
such as one may pick up, she thought, on the 
beach of Porth Bay. There were a couple 
of hundred or more, mostly small stones, 
only one or two of them bigger than the top 
of Armorel’s little finger. 

‘Only stones!” she cried. ‘‘ All this trou- 
ble about a bag full of red stones!” 

Among the stones lay a small folded pa- 
per. Armorel opened it. The paper was 
discolored by age or by water, and most of 
the writing was effaced. But she could read 
some of it. 

‘«..from the King of Burmah himself. 
This ruby I estimate to be worth £... 000 
at the very least. The other... Mines. The 
second largest stone weighs. .. about £2000. 
The smaller... rt Fletcher.” 

It was a note on the contents of the parcel, 
written by the owner 

The stones, therefore, were rubies, uncut 
rubies. Armorel knew little about precious 
stones and jewels, but she had heard and 
read of them. The price of a virtuous wo- 
man, she knew, was far above rubies. And 
Solomon’s fairest among women was made 
comely with rows of jewels. Queen Sheba, 
moreover, brought precious stones among 
her presents to the Wise King. The girl 
wondered why such common-looking objects 
as these should be precious. But she was 
humbly ignorant, and put that wonder by. 

This, then, was nothing less than Robert 
Fletcher's fortune. He had this round his 
neck, and he was bringing it home to enjoy. 
And it was taken from him by her ancestor. 
A wicked thing indeed! <A foul and wicked 
thing! And the poor man had been sent 
empty away to begin his life all over again. 
She shivered as she looked at them. All for 
the sake of these dull red bits of stone! How 
can man so easily fall into temptation? In 
the empty room, so quiet, so ghostly, she 
heard again the whispers, ‘‘ Armorel, find 
him—find the man—and give him back bis 
jewels.” 

She replied aloud, not daring to look round 
her lest she should see the pale and eager 
faces of those who had suffered death by 
drowning in consequence of this sin: ‘‘ Yes— 
yes, I will find‘ him! I will find him!” 


She pushed the shagreen case back into its 
corner and covered it up. “I will find him,” 
she repeated. Then she rose to her feet and 
looked about the room. Heavens! What a 
sight! The bags of gold, two of them open, 
their contents lying piled upon the table; the 
chains of gold on the floor; the handful of 
old gold coins lying on the table beside the 
Black Jack, the snuffboxes, the miniatures, 
the punch-bowls, the rings, the silver cups; 
the low room, dark and quiet, filled with 
ghosts and voices, the recent occupant wag- 
ging her shoulders and shaking the back of 
her bonnet at her from the opposite wall; 
and, through the open window, the sight of 
the sunlight on the apple blossoms mocking 
the gold and silver in this gloomy cave. She 
comprehended as yet little of the extent of 
her good fortune. Lace and silk, rings and 
miniatures, snuffboxes—all these things had 
no-value to her; of buying and selling she 
had no kind of experience. All she under- 
stood was that she was the possessor of a 
vast quantity of things for which she could 
find no possible use—one jewelled dagger, 
for instance, might be used for a dinner knife 
or for a paper-knife; but what could she do 
with a dozen? In addition to this museum 
of pretty and useless things she had forty 
bags with five hundred guineas, or pounds, 
in each—twenty-one thousand pounds, say, 
in cash. This museum was perfectly unique; 
no family in Great Britain had such a collec- 
tion. It had been growing for more than 
three hundred years; it was begun in the 
time of the Tudor kings, at least—perhaps 
even earlier. Wrecks there were, and Rose- 
veans, on Samson before the seventh Henry. 
I doubt if any other family, even the oldest 
and the noblest, has been collecting so long. 
Certainly no other family, even in this archi- 
pelago of wrecks, can have had such oppor- 
tunitics of collecting with such difficulties in 
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dissipating. For more than three hundred 
years! And Armorel was sole heiress! 

She understood that she had inherited some- 
thing more than twenty thousand pounds— 
how much more, she knew not. Now, un- 
less one knows something of the capacities 
of one single pound, one cannot arrive at 
the possibilities of twenty thousand pounds. 
Armorel knew as much as this: tea at Hugh 
Town costs two shillings a pound—perhaps 
two-and-four; sugar, threepence a pound; 
nun’s-cloth, so much a yard; serge and flan- 
nel, so much; coals, so much a ton; wood for 
fuel, so much. This was nearly the extent 
of her knowledge; and it must be confessed 
that it goes very little way toward a right 
comprehension of twenty thousand pounds. 

Once again she had heard Justinian talk- 
ing of the flower farm. ‘‘It has made,” he 
said, ‘‘ four hundred pounds this year, clear.” 
To which Dorcas replied, ‘‘ And the house- 
keeping doesn’t come to half that, nor near 
it.” Whence, by the new light of this Great 
Surprise, she concluded, first, that the other 
two hundred thus made must have been added 
to those money-bags, and, next, that two hun- 
dred pounds a year would be a liberal allow- 
ance for her whole yearly expenditure. Then 
she made a little calculation. Two hundred 
pounds a year; two hundred into twenty 
thousand—twenty thousand—one and four 





naughts. She put five bags in a row for the 
number. Subtracttwo. Shedidso. There 


remained two. Divide by two. She did so. 
One hundred years was the result of that 
sum. Her twenty thousand pounds would 
therefore last her exactly one hundred years. 
At the expiration of the century all would be 
gone. For the first time in her life Armorel 
comprehended the fleeting nature of riches. 
And naturally the discovery, though she 
shivered at the thought of losing all, made 
her feel a little proud. A strange result of 
wealth—to advance the inheritor one more 
step in the knowledge of possible misery. 
She was like unto the curious youth who 
opens a book of medicine, only to Jearn of 
new diseases and terrible sufferings and 
alarming symptoms, and to imagine these in 
his own body of corruption. In a hundred 
years there would be no more. She would 
then be reduced to sell the lace and the other 
things for what they would be worth. There 
would still, however, remain the flower farm. 
She would, after all, be no worse off than be- 
fore the Great Surprise. And then there 
sprang up in her heart the blossom of an- 
other thought, to be developed, later on, into 
a lovely flower. 

She had risen from her knees now, and 
was standing beside the table, vaguely gazing 
upon her inheritance. It was all before her. 
So the Ancient Lady had stood, many and 
many atime, counting the money, looking to 
see if all was safe, content to count it and to 
know that it was there. The old lady was 
gone, but from the opposite wall her shoul 
ders and the back of her bonnet were look: 
ing on. 

Well, Armorel might go on doing exactly 
the same. She might live as her forefathers 
had lived. There was the flower farm to 
provide all their necessities. If it brought in 
four hundred pounds a year, she could add 
two hundred to the heap—in every two years 
and a half another bag of five hundred sov- 
ereigns. All her people had done this; why 
not she? It seemed expected of her; a plain 
duty laid upon her shoulders. If she were 
to live on for eighty years longer — which 
would bring her to her great - great- grand- 
mother’s age—she would save eighty times 
two hundred—sixteen thousand pounds. The 
inheritance would then be worth thirty - six 
thousand pounds—a prodigious sum of mon- 
ey indeed. And, besides, the Black Jack, 
with its foreign gold, and the rings and lace 
and things! 

A strange room it was this morning. What 
voice was it that whispered solemnly in her 
ear, “‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal’? 

Never before had this injunction possessed 
any other significance to her than belongs 
to one manifestly addressed to other people. 
The Bible is full of warnings addressed to 
other people. Armorel was like the royal 
Duke who used to murmur during the weekly 
utterance of the Commandments, ‘‘ Never did 
that—never did that.” Now this precept 
was clearly and from the very first intended 
to meet her own case. Oh! to live for 
nothing than to add more bags to that tray 
in the great sea-chest! 

Roland had prophesied that there would be 
achange. It had come already in part, and 
more was coming. 

What next? As yet the girl did not under- 
stand that she was mistress of her own fate. 
Hitherto things had been done for her. She 
was now about to act for herself. But how? 
If Roland were only here! But he had only 
written once, and he had never kept his prom- 
ise to write back again toSamson. If he were 
here he could advise. 

She looked around, and saw the heaps of 
things that were all hers, and she laughed. 
The girl whom Roland thought to be only 
an ignorant and poor little country girl, a 
flower-farmer’s girl of Samson Island, living 
alone with her old grandmother and the sér- 
ving-folk, was ignorant still, no doubt. But 


she was not poor; she was rich—she could 
have all that can be bought with money—she 
was rich. What would Roland say and think? 
And she laughed aloud. 

She was rich—the lust girl in the wor’ ‘» 
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hope. or expect, or desire riches. Thus Fate 
mocks us—giving to one, who wants it not, 
wealth: and to another, who knows not how 
to use it, youth; and to a third, insensible of 
its power, beauty. The young lady of so- 
ciety, she whom the good old” hymns used 
to call the worldling—fond and pre tty title; 
there are no worldlings now—would have 
had no difficulty in knowing how to use this 
wonderful windfall. She, indeed, is always 
longing, perhaps praying, for money; she is 
always thinking how delightful it would be 
to be rich, and how there is nothing in the 
whole world more desirable than much fine 
gold. But to Lady Worldling, poor thing, 
such a windfall never happens. Again, there 
are all the distressed gentlewomen, the unap- 
preciated artists, the authors whose books 
won't sell, the lawyers who have no clients, 
the wives whose name is Quiverful, the trades- 
man who ’scapes the Bankruptcy Court year 
after year by the skin of his teeth, and the 
poor dear young man who pines away be- 
cause he cannot join the rabble rout of Co- 
mus—why, why does not such a windfall 
ever come to any of these? It never does. 
Yet they spend all their spare time—all the 
time when they ought to be planning and 
devising ways and means of advancement— 
in dreaming of the golden days they would 
enjoy if only such a windfs all fell to them. 
One such man I knew. He dreamed of 
wealth all his life. He tried to become rich 
by taking every year a share in a foreign 
lottery. Of course he never won a prize. 
While he was yet young, and even far down 
the shady or outer slope of middle age, he 
continually built castles in the air, fashioning 
pleasant ways for himself when he should 
get that prize. When he grew old, he dream- 
ed of the will he would make, and of the 
envy with which other old men, when he was 
gone, should regard the memory of one who 
had cut up so well. So he died poor; but I 
think he had always, through his dreaming, 
been as happy as if he had been rich 

Armore] told herself, standing in the midst 
of this great treasure, that she was rich. Ro- 
Jand had once told her, she remembered, that 
an artist ought to have money in order to be 
free; only in freedom, he said, could a man 
muke the best of himself. What was good 
for an artist might be good for her. At the 
same time—it is not for nothing that a girl 
reads and ponders over the gospels—there 
were terrible words of warning; there were 
instances. She shuddered, overwhelmed with 
the prospects of new dangers 

She knew everything; the room had yield 
ed all its secrets. There were no more cup 
boards, boxes, or drawers. The sight of the 
treasures already begun to pall upon her. 
She applied herself to putting everything 
back. First the shagreen case. This she 
laid carefully in its corner among the dag 
gers and pistols, remembering that she had 
promised to find the owner. How should 
she do that if she remained on Samson? 
Then she put back the snuffboxes, the min- 
jatures, and the watches in their silk hand- 
kerchiefs; then the box of rings and the sil- 
ver spoons and dishes. Then she put the 
tray in its place, and Jaid the bags in the tray, 
and locked the old sea chest. ‘This done, she 
bore back to the shelves in the cupboard the 
puneh-bowls, candlesticks, tankards, and the 
big silver ship; she locked and double locked 
the cupboard door; she crammed the lace 
into the drawers, and put back the box of 
trinkets. 

Then she dropped the keys in her pocket. 
Oh,what a lump to carry about all day long! 
But the weight of the keys in her pocket 
was nothing to the weight that was laid 
upon her shoulders by her great possessions. 
This, however, she hardly felt at first. 

Everything was her own. 

When the new King comes to the throne 
he makes a great clearance of all the per- 
sonal belongings of the old King. He gives 
away his cloaks and his uniforms, and all the 
things belonging to the daily life of his pre 
decessor. That is always done. Therefore 
Queen Armorel—Vivat Kegina!—at this point 
gathered together all her predecessor’s be- 
longings. She turned them out of the draw- 
ers and laid them on the floor—with the great 
bonnet and the wonderful cap of ribbons. 
And then she opened the door. She would 
give these things to Dorcas. Her great-great 
grandmother should have no more authority 
there. Even her clothes must go. If her 
ghost should remain, it should be without 
the bonnet and the cap 

She called Dorcas, who came, curious to 
know how her young mistress took the Great 
Surprise. Armorel had taken it, apparent- 
ly, as a matter ot course. So the new King 
stands upon the highest step of the throne, 
calm and collected, as if he had been pre- 
pared for this event, and was expecting it 
day after day. 

‘You know all now, dearie?” 
ed, shutting the door carefully. 
find everything?” 

‘** Yes, | believe I found everything.” 

‘‘The silver in the cupboard, the lace, the 
bags of gold?” 

"y think I have found everything, Dor- 
cas.’ 

‘*Then you are rich, my dear. No Rose- 
vean before you was ever half so rich. For 
none of it has been spent. They've all gone 
on saving and adding—almost to the last she 
saved and added. Oh, the last thing she lost 
was the love of saving, but the jealousy of 
her keys she never lost. Oh, you are very 
rich; you are the richest girl in the whole of 


she whisper- 
‘Did you 
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Scilly; not even in St. Mary’s is there any 
one who can compare with you. Even the 
Lord Proprietor himself, I hardly know.” 

‘Yes, 1 believe I must be very rich,” said 
Armorel. ‘Dorcas, you kept her secret. 
Keep mine as well. Let no one know.” 

‘No one shall know, dearie—no one. But 
lock the door. Keep the door locked al- 
ways.” 

‘T will. Now, Dorcas, here are all her 
dresses and things. You must take them all 
away and keep them. They are for you.” 

‘Very well, dearie. Though how I’m to 
wear black silk— Oh, child!” she cried, out 
of the religious terrors of ber soul, ‘‘it is 
written that it is harder for a rich man to 
enter into heaven than for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle. My dear, if 
these great riches are to drag your soul down 
into hell, it would be better if they were all 
thrown into the sea, the silver punch-bowls 
and the bags of gold and all. But there’s 
one comfort. It doesn’t say impossible. It 
only says harder. So that now and then, 
perhaps, a rich man may wriggle in—just 
one—and oh! I wish, seeing the number of 
rich people there are in the world, that there'd 
been shown one camel—only a single camel 
—going through the needle’s eye. Think 
what a miracle! "Twould have brought con- 
viction to all who saw it, and consolation 
ever afterward to all who considered it. Oh! 
the many thousands of afflicted. souls who 
are born rich! You are not the only one, 


child, who is rich through no fault of ‘her 
own. Often have I told Justinian, thinking 


of her, and he not knowing or suspecting, 
but believing I was talking silly, that, con- 
sidering the warnings and woes’ pronounced 
against the rich, we cannot be too thankful. 
But don’t despair, my dear—it is nowhere 
said to be impossible. 'And there’s the rich 
young man, to be sure, who was told to sell 
all that he had and to give to the poor. He 
went away sorrowful. You can’t do that, 
Armorel, because there are no poor on Sam- 


son, And it’s said, * Woe unto you that are 
rich, for you have had your consolation!’ 
Well, but if your money never is your con 
solation—and I’m sure I dou’t know what 
it is going to console you for—that doesn’t 


apply to you, does it? There’s the story of 
the Rich Man again, and there’s texts upon 
texts when you come to think of them. You 
will remember them, child, and they will be 
your warnings. Besides, you are not going 
to waste and riot like a Prodigal Son, and 
where your earthly treasure is there you will 
not set your heart. You will go on like all 
the Roseveans before you; and though the 
treasure is kept locked up, you will add to 
it every year out of your savings, just as they 
did.” 

There is another parable, Dorcas. I 
think I ought to remember that as well. 
It is that of the Talents. If the man who 
was rich with Five Talents had locked them 
up, he would not have been called a good 
and faithful servant.” 

‘Yes, dearie, yes. You will find some 
Scripture to comfort and assure your soul, 
no doubt. There’s a good deal in Seript- 
ure. Something for all sorts, as they say. 
Though, after all, riches is a dangerous thing. 
Child, if they knew it over at St. Mary’s, 
not a young man in the place but would be 
sailing over to Samson to try his luck. Our 
secret, child, all to ourselves,” 

‘Yes; our secret, Doreas: And now take 
away all these things, everything that be- 
longed to her—there are her shoes, take them 
too. I want the room to be all my own. 
So.” 

When all the things were gone, 
closed and locked the door. Then she ran 
out of the house gasping, for she choked. 
Everything was turned into gold. She gasp- 
ed and choked, and ran out over'the hill and 
down the steps and across the narrow plain 
and up the northern hill, hoping to drive 
some of the ghosts from her brain, and to 
shake off some of the bewildering caused by 
the Great Surprise. But a good deal remain 
ed, and especially the religious terrors sug- 
gested by that pious Bryanite Christian and 
Divider of the Word; Dorcas Tryeth. 

When she sat down in the old place upon 
the carn, the great gulf between herself and 
Bryher Island reminded her of that great gulf 
in the parable. How if she should be the 
Rich Man sitting forever and forever on 
the red-hot rock, tormented with pain and 
thirst,and how if on Samson Hill beyond she 
should see Abraham himself, the patriarch, 
with Lazarus lying at his feet—as yet she 
had developed no Lazarus—but who knows 
the future? The Rich Man must have been 
a thoughtless and selfish person. Until now 
the parable never interested her at all: why 
should it? She had no money. 

The other passages, those which Dorcas 
lad kindly quoted in this her first hour of 
wealth, came crowding into her mind, and 
told her they were come to stay. All these 
texts she had previously classed with the 
denunciations of sins the very meaning of 
which she knew not. She had no concern 
with such wickedness. Nor could she pos- 
sibly understand how it was that people, 
when they actually knew that they must not 
do such things, still went on doing them. 
Now, however, having become rich herself, 
all the warnings of the New Testament seem- 
ed directed against herself. Already the load 
of wealth was beginning to weigh upon her 
young shoulders. 

She changed the current of her thoughts. 

(Continued on page 225, Supplement.) 


Armorel 


- work all the blossoms in white floss. 
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NOCTURNE. 
OVE, throw thy lattice open to the night, 
4 And shame the moon, that doti so sadly shine 
Upon the world, with that glid face of thine! 

Gaze down upon me with thine eyes more bright 
Than those of angels from yon dizzy height 

Of heaven peering ont; and be it mine 

To feel uplifted to thee, like a vine 
Led up the trellis ladder by the light! 


Then, while the earth in puryple shadows deep 
Lies lushed, and, dreaming, slumber all the birds, 
And not a whisper wakes the leaves above— 
Listen, and thou shalt hear the lute-strings weep 
In music soft, mourning to win thy words 
To make complete their melody of love! 
Frank Demrster SHeeMan. 





Embroidery Design for Table Covers, 
Curtains, or Screens. 
BY MRS. T. W. DEWING. 

See illustrations on double page, Supplement. 

igen wreath of orange blossoms, fruit, 
and leaves may be beautifully embroid- 
ered entirely in floss, or appliquéd. 

The color of the leaves presents a charm- 
ing variety of green—the very dark glossy 
green of the older leaves, the pale soft green 
of the newer, and the somewhat grayer tone 
of the backs of the leaves—while the shining 
white of the blossoms, with their pale yellow 
stamens, and the rich yellow of the fruit, 
contrasted with them offer a scheme of deco- 
ration only to be equalled in splendor by that 
living last word in ornament—the peacock. 

Let the embroiderer study the design with 
great care, and endeavor to preserve the light 
and shade of the drawing, which has been 
very carefully composed, letting the white 
leaves be reproduced by the palest green of 
the satin or floss in which the design is ex- 
ecuted, the medium tints by the medium 
shades of green, and the black leaves by the 
very dark green. We assure her that the 
efféct will be very beautiful. 

The mounting may be of a pale bluish 
green silk, or Chinese crépe of a delicate 
shade of gray, or of gold-colored satin or 
crépe (not too crude a gold), or a golden 
brown. First decide the exact placing of 
the wreath on the ground. This will be 
most easily done by cutting out of paper a 
ring with the outside and inside diameters of 
the wreath, and placing it on the ground. 
Having decided the position of the wreath, 
mark with a basting of white thread a line 
to show the inner and outer limitations; 
then, if the design is to be worked entirely 
in floss, draw the design carefully. If it is 
to be appliquéd, begin by cutting out the re- 
quisite number of leaves from the satin— 
thirteen of the very darkest (notice the size 
of them, and pick out suitable patterns from 
the silhouettes of leaves given for tracing‘), 
twelve of the very lightest, and tie medium 
shades for the rest. 

Cut out the ten oranges from orange-col 
ored satin after the pattern given in Fig. 5, 
cutting the one orange that is in deep shad 
a from a darker shade than the others. 

Carefylly compose the leaves and oranges 
in accordance with the drawing. Baste 
them firmly on the ground; then take some 
greenish cotton cord and compose the stems 
and the central rib of the leaves. Have two 
sizes of cord—one very small, the other of 
medium size—for the thickest stems; lay 
four of the thick cords and two of the thin 
ones together, and baste them in place over 
and over with green cotton. (See detail 
Fig. 11.) 

Where a leaf joins the stem, one of the 
thinner cords parting from the main stem 
should run down the centre of the leaf where 
the leaf is shown on the face; where the 
leaf is shown on the back, and the central 
rib consequently thicker, the two thin cords 
should be used; where a comparatively thin 
stem parts from the main stem, one or two, 
as the case may require, of the thick cords 
may be diverted from the group. Where 
the stem joins the orange on the under side, 
it may be passed under the disk of satin 
that. represents the orange as flatly as possi 
ble; but where the stem joins the orange on 
the upper side, the cord must be twisted to 
represent a sort of calyx, and then passed 
through to the under side, through a hole 
made with a stiletto. (See detail Fig. 12.) 

Work the stems in green floss or sad- 
dler’s silk, varying the green very slightly, 
and making it of a light brownish tone 
where it approaches the oranges, grading 
this tone through a yellowish tone till it im- 
perceptibly joins the pale green of the main 
stem. Work the edges of the leaves light or 
dark as the drawing indicates, and the dark 
shadows beneath in straight close stitches 
of dark green floss. 

It will be easier and more effective ¥ 
It is 
work requiring the greatest skill to apgtleros 
such small forms, though it can be done, and 
‘we give drawings, Figs. 6 and 7, to trace 
from if required. The calyy 3 of the buds 
must be worked in very pale grayish green 
silk. The stamens start from “the centre of 
the blossoms in a bunch, shown in exagger- 
ated size to be plainly seen in detail Fig. 8: 
they are of pale yellow silk. The termina- 
tion may be in a “bead, or worked round, as 
in Fig. 9, and with a base worked in almost 
white- green; this base is also shown in Fig. 
9; around the base work stamens as shown 
in detail Fig. 10. Do not diminish the num- 
ber of the blossoms through indolence, as 
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the design owes much of its elegance to the 
massing of the blossoms, while 
tered flowers will look meagre 
A decoration to have any style 
the worker for her work must be exquisite 
in detail, and, though rich and elaborate, 
composed with such unity and harmony that 
the effect is simple. Better a clean deal 
board than the rag-bag style of decoration 

though, apropos of the 





a few scat 
aud Spotty 
and repay 





rag-bag, no true em- 
broiderer or decorator iu stuffs is safe with 
out a rag-bag, which should be called the 
treasure-bag, and into which bits of satin 


and silk and lace from dresses and sashes, 
and even old silk stockings, are sown like 
seeds, to bear some day flowers and leaves 
that shall make a desert room blossom like 
the rose 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











Reoxnt Sussoriser.—A widow in the second year 
of wearing mourning may lay aside crape trimmings. 
For sunimer dresses she wears g¢ 1 * veil- 
ing, and plain black India silks, trimmed with dull 
gros grain ribbons and silk cord passementerie. 

Gracta.—Have a double-breasted sailor jacket of 
navy blue or écru cloth for a girl of si 

Country Town.—Wasih silks are _ 
waists, for wrappers, aud for dr 
with ginghams or cambrics. Rea 
current volume for ! abou 





dresses and India silks. See Baz 


dresses, 


May.- 





Make your black silk with \ 
skirt over a foundation skirt that bas bat one reed 
eight or ten inches long. Have the w 
hind, Opening over a lace vest, and use ae 
Joon on the collar and on the cuffs of ~ 

Sr. Paut.—The checked dress for a n 





should have a straight 
lapped front, plain back, pointec 


ly tull sleeves. 


guthered 


skirt an 
velvet 





J. B. M.—The dull silk cord trimmings are suitable 
on wool dresses. 

Ma1.—Have a full straight English skirt, or one with 
Greek apron, in preference to the accurdion-pleated 
skirt. 

O.or.—Use thie satin 


you b ave unc 
Jace and flower toque or else a larg 
with a lace dress. 








Lavra.—Make a full pointed front of your 
checked silk under a jacket frout of green or Sué 
cashmere. Then have some green velvet for a point- 


ed belt, col 


Make 


lar, and cuits of the 
astraight cashmere skirt, 


full cashmere sleeves. 
with revers of checked 





silk turned over in front and back. A child one yeur 
old should not wear a blouse - waist. e t er 
trimming and beaver hat are suitable 

WiILpomar. r balls are nices 





biscuits hot. Serve 
Colored finger-bow!ls are like 
considered particularly eleg 
yentieman everywhere, exe 
for him to make way for her. 

A Supsoriner.—hKead ab spring jacke ts in Bazar 
No. 10 of the current volum dine your cloth New- 
market with farmer's e atin, and make it warm enou 
by adding a cape of the cloth. 


> the coffee either Ww 
, but cut-glass | 
A lady prece 
pt when it is nec 








sary 









gn 
Use large smoked pearl 











or white pearl buttons. Make the fronts straight aud 
lapped, with the back in fitted forms. F 

A Constant Reaper.—Accordion-pleated skirts : 
no longer new, aid are made in colors as well as biack 
Light tan, Suéde, or gray shades will be fashionable for 
Spring dresses, 

Puiety Five.—Get India silk with dark blue grout 

| Persian figures of :many colors, and make it by 
design on page 164 of Bazar No.9 of the current voi- 
ps 
. K. H.—Your accordion-pleated skirt should not 
a : the pleats caught on the wrong side. The fault 
you speak of is peculiar to such tut skirts, and is 
without remedy. 

Constant Reaper.—A proper attention to the laws 
of health should remedy the thinness of which you 
complain r 

Tunke Years Sunscriser.—Get white China silk 
(which Is sold yths for $9 or $10), and make 

puinted bodice, 


It with 1 





n g for a simple dress 
graduate to wea une. 


ou shoul 








! have an engraved card with 

*Miss Verd” upon it, as you are the only 
Creieuron.—Use the cashmere you have for the 
back breadths of the skirt, odice back and jacket 
front, with plaid or striped blue bengaline for the 
blouse front under the jacket, the siveeves, and the 
















frout of the skirt. Use very narrow black edging or 
gimp bordering of silk cords on the jacket, cuffs, ete. 

Monta.—A travelling dress of blue or gray striped 
mohair, and the serge you mention, with a lace dress 
for special occasions, will be useful on your trip to 
New Orleans. Use narrow gray silk cord gimp for 
trimming the serge 

Perrcexep.—Put a puff of green satin or velvet on 
the worn edge of your brocaded furniture Boys of 
twelve years will wear blouses of striped tennis 
nel and of washing silks. M ake your di 
pie with a tailor basque and straig 
design On page 164 of Bazar No.9 of the current ve 
ume 

Dvonrss.—Lohengrin was composed by We 
Any music dealer will supply you with the marel n 
that opera 

Croutwnpa.—Use plaid surah for a blouse or yoke, 


and inner sleeves, also f¢ 

in the skirt of your black surah. 

hair will be worn this summer, 
Donorura = ange 


yr panels beneath wide pleats 
Very light camel’s- 


loose 


w aves mi ade by brai iding the 





hair at night ¢ wort when the 
middle. The back is in loo tory l 
the head and quite low, thoug 
nape of the neck, 


Discouracen.—Why not spend your 
several dainty chairs? Get some 
tains for your windows, tie t 
bon, drape your mantel 
some pretty silk scarfs for drapery here and there. 
This will light up your room, and can easily be done 
for the amount av preg 

A Sunsceiser.—Your invitation sh 
and Mrs, Brown req! sale the pleasm 
only allowable, but most desirable, 
places at dinner by name cards 
us simple or elaborate 
casion demands. 

Massacnusetrs.—A lady usually precedes a gentle- 
man going down stairs, aud follows him going up. 

Sierra ar man may Offer his arm 
though it is not at all necessary. 
to walk independently ; 
stances 

W. W. K.—Consnit your physician about the diet 
and exercise necessury to increaxe your flesh 

Cuartorre C.—The shoulder capes with full gather- 
ed raffles are newest, but those with accordion pleats 
will be used again 

Eptrua.—It is best to write 


fifty dk 
dotted musi 
hem back with white rib- 


irs In 
nu cur- 


with light India silk, and have 


ould read, ‘* Mr. 
* etc. It is not 
to designate the 
Yon can have them 
as circuinstances permit or oc- 





ce tainly, al- 
Most women prefer 
it should depeud upon circum- 


your regret in proper 


form. 

Laura.—Preserve your individnal taste as far as 
may be in the decoration and arrangement of your 
house. Have your high-ceiled rooms papered with a 
wide frieze,which will in effect lower the ce iling; have 
wood ceiling in preference to lincrnsta: keep your 
drawing-room light, your library dark and rich, your 


dining-room bright in coloring, and yeu will not go 
far astray in pleasant results, Can you not do draw- 
ing-room and hall in light coloring, and get a some- 
what colonial effect ? 
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IDLE INDUSTRIES. 


\ EN have a fashion of saying that women pass much 
A harder verdicts upon each other than men would 


pass upon them 


pect to hear the truth about themselves. 


gallantry of men prevents them from telling or seeing 


the truths that would 
wound, and it is only 
from women that we 
can hear those whole 
some truths about our 
selves which are neces- 
sary for our improve- 
ment 

[t is the absolute duty 
of every man and wo 
man to make the best 
possible use of their 
time and opportunities, 
but just what this best 
use may be is and al 
ways will be a subject 
of dispute, the best for 
one age, place, and per 
son being the worst for 
others 

In the history of the 
animal world we find 
that in the continents 
where the multitude of 
species has rendered 
the struggle for exist- 
ence most severe, call 
ing all the faculties into 
fullest activity, pro- 
gression has been most 
rapid, and there are 
fewest surviving spe- 
cies of the less devel- 
oped sorts But in Aus 
tralia and the islands of 










Fig. 1.—BLack Sr_k APRON. 


For description see Supplement. 


the Indian Ocean, where ex- 
istence has been simpler and 
easier, many of the older types 
have flourished down to quite 
recent times, and some are still 
existing. So, in the human 
world, men, having the brunt 
to meet, having the most ac 
tive share in the struggle at 
first for bare life, and later to 
obtain all the comforts and 
advantages which human na 
ture craves, have developed 
faster than have women, who, 
from necessity, have been pro 
tected from many of life’s hard 
but stimulating activities. We 
are not now speaking of ex- 
ceptional women, for we be 
lieve, with Charles Reade, that 
‘the exceptional woman is as 
far superior to the average 
man as the average woman is 
below him,” for the average 
woman does not keep pace 
with her brothers, though with 
the new fields and new incen- 
tives constantly opening be- 
fore her there is no reason why 
she should not take her place 
steadily by his side in the 
march of improvement. 

One of her hinderances,small 
in itself but great by reason of 
its time-consuming properties, 
is her persistence in little in- 
dustries that once had their 
uses, but are now nearly or 
quite valueless. 

A little girl who had the 
good fortune to have six stal 
wart, good-tempered brothers 
who loved to have her join in 
their every sport and pursuit, 
was laughed at by some other 
girls not so happily placed, be- 
cause she took no interest in 
doing ‘‘fancy-work.”’ 

*““Why should I,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘spend all day in mak- 
ing holes to sew them up 





Back oF SPRING CLOAK 


ON 


Fig 


This may be true, but it is also true 
that it is only from their own sex that women can ex- 


The natural 
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For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No, VL, 


igs. 36-42. 


Whippy, 


Oi”, 


1.—BorDERED Woo. Costu 


For diagram and description see Sup- 
plement. 
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BrETON BopicE FoR Woo. Gown. 


For description see Supplement. 


ME, Fig. 2.—VELVET JACKET. 


For description see Supple- 
ment, 


again ?” 


do things that cownt.” 





Back oF CASHMERE GOWN, 
Fig. 1, Pace 2138. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 26-34, 


Fig. 3.—F Rock For GIRL FROM 
5 to 7 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Thus she described the sort of open-work em- 
broidery then in fashion.) ) 
things, and they’re smarter than girls are, anyway. They 


‘‘Boys don’t do any such 


Of course this plain-spoken little girl was not particu- 
larly admired by the ‘‘other girls,” though she was ami- 
able and loving; but in her afier-life, as the adored wife of 
one of our greatest men, and the mother of a large family 


of sons and daughters, 
whoare living examples 
of the excellence of her 
principles, she has be- 
come as great a favorite 
with her own sex as she 
was always with the 
other. She has artistic 
taste and talent, and her 
decorative work really 
adorns, but she has nev- 
er had time to spend in 
patching together little 
odds and ends of satin 
and silk to make the 
well - named “crazy 
quilts,” nor in any of 
the other forms of ‘‘ cut- 
ting holes to sew them 
upagain.” Shecanand 
does do much of her 
family sewing, but she 
considers it a waste of 
time, an idle industry, to 
do any of it that can as 
well be done by another. 
She thinks that her time 
is much better employ- 
ed in reading and taking 
notes to assist her hus- 
band in the preparation 
of the great speeches 
which have made his 
fame, and in so ordering 
her household matters 


Fig. 2.—Biack Siik APRON. 
For description see Supplement. 


that her house may always 
be a charming resort for his 
friends ; orin entertaining and 
serving his constituents in little 
ways that would otherwise re- 
quire his time and attention; or 
in engaging with her children 
in the studies they are pursuing, 
so as to render it their greatest 
delight to ‘talk with mother” 
upon any difficulties they may 
meet or advantages they may 
gain. 

All women cannot have the 
position that this one is filling 
in the world, but all women 
who have good husbands who 
are honestly striving to do the 
best for themselves and fam 
ilies, can help them materially 
by rendering themselves intel- 
ligent upon the business he pur- 
sues, and watching for oppor- 
tunities to assist him in it. 
Many a man can gratefully 
trace much of his success in 
life to the co-operation of his 
wife, and many more can at- 
tribute their failures to the lack 
of such timely aid. 

One loving wife we knew 
who could always spend time 
in making fine embroideries— 
beautiful they were, we must 
acknowledge—not only for her 
own and children’s wear and 
for the decoration of her house, 
but also for sale at endless char- 
ity- fairs; but she never had 
time to entertain her husband's 
business friends in her house, 
or to extend social courtesies 
to them or to the families of 
the members of his firm. Her 
husband was junior partner in 
a large importing house, whose 
customers were principally 
from distant cities, buying 


many thousands of dollars’ 
worth of goods at one time. 
The senior partners expected 
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nas 
Fig. 1.—Youne GIRL's SPRING JACKET. FRON1 Fig, 2.—Suo1 t VELVEI W kap.—Fronv.—| For Fig. 3.—VeELvET CAPE 
|For Back, see Page 212. } Back, see Page 212.} K , 
f E : z : > , or palterD and descr ol see Supplement, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. ILL, Figs. 16-25, For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 13-15. No. X., Fig 68. 





their junior to pay all possible attentions 

to such customers, and as his wife ‘‘ had 
no time,” he was obliged to entertain 
them at his club, at considerable extra 
expense. This kept him so much away 
from his home that he rarely saw his 
united family save at breakfast, and, 
worse than this, led to the contracting 
of habits that ultimately induced his 
partners to demand his resignation from 
the firm. Increased dissipation and sud- 
den death soon followed this mortifica 
tion, and the poor wife is now deriving 
a scanty support from the sale of her 
fine embroideries, unaided by the fam- 
ilies of her husband’s former partners, 
whom she had never been at the pains to 
please. . ‘ 

The wife of an able physician living 
in a large city, where he was working 
hard to establish a reputation as a spe- 
cialist, was greatly pleased at receiving 
from a brother physician in a distant 
town a letter saying that he had sent 
him an important case that, successfully 
treated, would greatly extend his reputa- 
tion, but that the patient was one who, 
by reason of over-indulgence by her very 
wealthy father, had become whimsical, 
and would be more easily secured if some 
social attentions were paid her. 

The physician addressed tried to enlist 
his wife’s interest, but she ‘‘could not 
spare the time to dance attendance ” upon 
the prospective patient ; she ‘‘ must fin- 
ish her porti¢res.”” She was then engaged 
in preparing the long strings of bamboo 
and beads which Uncle Josh Whitcomb 
so eloquently describes as ‘* them whfip- 
lashes,” to hang in the wide doorway be- 
tween her parlors, so that the doctor had 
the mortification to find that the wife of 
a rival had been more complaisant, and 
the prize had slipped from him.. But 
our lady was satisfied. Her ‘‘ portiéres 
were completed in three weeks, initial 
and all,” at, as she triumphantly assured 
her friends, ‘‘less than half the price 
asked for them in the stores.” 

We would not be understood as saying 
aught against any description of honest 
industry in itself considered, but only 
as insisting that comparatively there are 
hosts of things that are not worth. doing, 
because there are others it is so-much 
better to do, and that she is the ablest 
and the best woman who seizes upon 
that which is best for her to do, taking 
in view the largest interests affecting 
herself and family. To embroider the 
most beautiful of caps for one’s little 
boy while he is in the street learning to 
smoke cigarettes is worse than an idle, 
it is a criminal industry; but all indus- 





























CiorH CosTuME WITH TRIPLE CAPE. tries are idle that have no farther object Serine CLOAK.—FRontT.—[For Back, see Page 220. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII, Figs. 53-57. in view than passing the hour. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 36-42, 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 


For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 





of the complexion. Prepared in proportions recom- 
mended by the best dermatologists by J. D. Stiefel, 
Offenbach, Germany Kor sale by druggists at 25 
ceuts acake. W.H. Soninrresin & Co., 170 William 


Street, New York, Sole Importers 


Send for a little book describing a variety of 
Stiefel’s Medicated Soaps of great utilit 


the skin 
Read this letter from a party who has used the soap: 
‘For some time past I was aiflicted with a disagree- 
able eruption of the face h I consulted sev- 
1 physicians, and although I followed strictly their 
ce, my face became worse 
“Upon the recommendation of a friend of mine I 
ed a cake of J. D. Stiefel’s Birch Tar and Sulphur 
yp, nnd after only one week's use its remarkable 
salutury effects were noticeable. The application of 
this Soap for three weeks pro nced a complete change 














ot the epidermis, and I am glad to state that I have | 
now a th healthy “coangie xion, due exclu- 
sively to the use of the Soap named.—J. D. Tuomson, 
of the firm of Smith & Thomson, 18 Commerce Street, 
Ne wark, N.J. Dec. 18, 1889."—[Adv.] 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
succeas., It soothes the child, softens the guins, allays 
all pai ires wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the | 
world. ‘Twenty-five cents a botile.—[Adr.] 
CATARRH 1 CURED. 
A CiLeneyman, after years of suffering from that 


loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which com- | 
pietely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 


from this dreadful dise 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. 
St, N. Y., 


ise se soeee a self-addressed 
awrence, 8S Warren 

will rece ive the rec ive “a of charge —{A 
CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
For the complexion aud skin, 26 cents.—[Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


reaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


It } 













are used in its preparation. re 
than three times the strength a 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more cconomical, 
costing lose than one centacnup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthic Pa- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admir adapted 
| for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER - fe, co.. Dorchester, Mass. 


2 Ww Senh 
"© LINENS » 


BEST 
Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECE GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from Ene lish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


NO DINNER 


is Complete without Soup. 
By Using Armour’s Beef Extract, 


you can make delicious 
soup for six persons ata 
total cost of ten cents. 


Armour’s Extract 
For Soups, Sauces, 
Bouillon or Beef Tea. 
The Strongest, Richest, 
ost Nutritious, 
AND THEREFORE 
The Most Economicai. 
For Sale By Druggiste and Grocers, 


Awarded the Gold Medal, Paris, | 1889. 
Ely’s Cream Balm 


is the best remedy for children 
suffering from 


COLD IN HEAD 


CATARRH. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 V Warren St., N.Y. 


YUVA 











MAKE YOUR OWN LATTICE-WORK. 


M«terials and Instructions furnished, also Designs; 
send for circular; for Transoma, Alcoves, Screens, &c. 
OTIS 8S. LEROY, 140 West 28d St, N. Y. 


y in treating 


pO 


dv.) 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 

strength, aud wholesomeness. More economical than 

the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 

with the multitnde of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., 


N. Y. 


BARBOUR’S 


In Every Variety. 


IRISH 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETUER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


Liehig: Company's 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
wt or So aes 


comparable, and dissolves perfectly 
clear in water. Makes delicious 





Beef Tea, and keeps in all climates | 


for any length of time. 
to 40 lbs. of lean beef. 
guaranteed genuine by 
Justus von Liebig, and 
bears his signature in 


Patti’s 
BLONDE HAIR. 


She tells a reporter why she Bleached it 
See the World of Dec, 22d. If the reader 
wants, or has tried to get Blonde Hair, 
or their natura! Blonde hair or their 
children’s is turning dark , use 


FREEMAN’S BLONDINE 


the only standard preparation; has stood 
test of years; is harmless; stimulates the 
growth of the hair If your druggist 
hasn't the genuine in sealed bottles | ask 
nim first) Freeman Perfume Co., 523 

| 152d 8t.,N.Y. city or Civ.0., will send ft, 
Prepaid $1 bottle, 6 for $5. Send for cir, 


GRE ATAMERICON To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect Tes. 
A trial order of 334 pounds of Fine Tea, 
either Onlong, Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder, 
Young Hyson, Mixed, English Breakfast or 
Sun Sun Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
#200. Be particular and state what kind 
of Tea you want. Greatest inducement ever 
offered to get orders for our — Teas, 
mg Powder. For full particulars 
The GBEAT ‘AMERIOAN TEA CO. 31 &33 3 Vesey Bt. 
Post Office Box 289, New York, N. ¥. 


THE DELICIOUS 
Fragrance, refreshing coolness, and soft beau 
ty imparted to the skin by Pozzoni’s Powder 
commend it to all ladies, 


1 Ib. equal 
Only sort 















ComPaANy 
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FLAX THREADS 


economic | 


In flavor in- | 
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| Nicholson’ Ss 
Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union andabroad. 

Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qu ilities are wonder- 

ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well. 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex 

haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer, An aid to digestion. A valuable re. 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholit 
development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time. 

Medical and popular experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork. 

Sold by all leading Grocers and Drug; 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


gists. 





CLEANFAST HOSIERY CU. 


“CLEANFAST” 





BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable, 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


‘1 -For Men, Women, aud Children, 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 


Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. 
SEND FOR PRICH-LIST. 


| 

RETAIL STORES: 

| NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street: 
218 West 125th Street 

CHICAGO - --- 107 South State Street, 

BOSTON - - - - . 49 West Street. 














THE PARIS & LONDON NOVELTY 
For Tailor-made Gowns and Habits. 


_pnOARD Gp 
on Np 


MADE OF 
THE 
FINEST 
MATERIALS 


LAUNDERED 
AND 
FINISHED 
EQUAL 





IN TO 
WHITE 4 THE 
| AND BEST 
PRINTED «oe CUSTOM 
| LINENS. Victoria Suirt MAKE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| SANFORD & ROBINSON, Troy, N.Y. 


| AND FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS, 


lL... SHAW , 


54 West 14th St., 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beanti- 
ful: requires po dressing; do not riportear. SK EL= 
ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of beau- 
tiful, wavy hair. MEY SWITCHES are unegualied 





| dyeing on the premisé& by the best French artists. 

EU GE NIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
C, B. or Cocoanut Balm. for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 
per bottle. EXTRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
as the blush of the #1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

Genuine AUBURNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Auburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle. 
Positively not injurious 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 


rose 


Madame Porter's’ 
Cough Balsam, » 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 





than fiftv years, Try it, 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 4 
Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR E 
CUSHIONS. te hispers heard. Com- 


fortable. oldhy F. HISCOX, 
ouly, 553 Braeey, Bes w 2 tort at Weite hy ‘book of proofs FREE. 











THE 


AT 


PARIS 


HIGHEST AWARD 


OF 


THE 


A GOLD MEDAL 


EXPOSITION 


WAS SECURED BY THE 


Ses 


REMINGTON “jm 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 


Fifteen Years the Standard 


| And Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


Successfully used for more | 








| ommend their use. 


for price and b aunty. Immeuse assortment of gray 
| and white hai | 
| HAIR-Ct PING, curling, shampooing, and 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 














pRivONs 


PERFECT 


TOOTH 
PowpeR 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 
purifies the breath. Absolutely pure 
and harmless. Put up in metal ‘boxes, 
with Patent Measuring Tube. 25 cts. 


An Elegant Toilet Luxury 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on re peeps of 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, 


COUGHS, 
SORE THROAT. 


The highest medical authorities of the World pre- 
scribe and recommend the SODEN MINERAL 
PASTILLES, for Diseases of the Throat, Chest, 
and Lung3, and also for Consumption, 


gee 


I have used the Soden Mineral Pastilles and found 
them a most excellent remedy, which has always 
proved successful in my bands. I can honestly rec- 
Respectfully, 


Samvue. 8. Mouse, Prof. of New York College. 


Be.curr Hyper, Asst. Med. Examiner in New 
York, for the National and Union Matual Life Ins, 
Co., used the Soden Mineral Pastilles with a patient 
suffering from an old troublesome cough, with very 
satisfactory results. 


Dr. 


At all druggists at 25 and 50 cts. a box. 


PAMPHLETS GRATIS ON APPLICATION, 


Soden Mineral Springs Co., Limited, 


15 CEDAR STKEET, NEW YORK. 


See that the words ‘‘ VELUTINA WEAR 
GUARANTEED” are stamped on Selvage. 

For all the uses to which SILK 
VELVET can be put, substitute 


VELUTINA 


To be had of all Leading Retailers in 
Taree Quauities, Black and all Fashion- 
able Colors. Trade only supplied by 


N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & C0., acents, 


93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
REAM, OK MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


eel 
—_ 












=i 2 Removes Tan, Pipl 
a Moth Patches, Rash, » 
m<t e.; eases,and every blemish on be 
= 22 3 and defies detection. It has st 
me C= PY the test of 30 years, and is so harn 
mS we + Jess we taste it to be 
=- SSS ure it is properly 
mpess* nade Accept n 
5, * oe on counterfeit of similar 
eZ name. Dr. L. A. Say- 





er said toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) : 
Aa you ladies will 








, Canadas, and 
Europe. 


HOPKINS, Rrcories tor, 48 Bond St. 


IRD. 'T. 
“through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


- running 


Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
Pimple:, Freckles, Pittines, Moles 
and Supertiious Hair permanently 
remove Flesh inereased or re- 
duced, ¢ ‘omp exions beautified. The 
Form deve.oped ; Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Inter- 
esting Book (sent sealed), 4c, Mme, 
Velaro, 414 W.47th St.,N. ¥. 
We. 2 Mention this paper. 


- SGAATSHONNS aE) 
wor] of Imitations. 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 














LABEL 
AND GET 
HE GENUINE 


HARTSHORN) 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s S 
cifie is the only unfai ins 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturons 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. JULIAN, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y, 
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Have you used 


PEARS Soar 


FOR THE 


FACE AND HANDS? 


“Paris Exposition, 1889. 


PEARS obtained the only gold | 
medal awarded solely for toilet | 
SOAP in competition with all | 
the world. ighest possible 
distinction.’ Sale Universal. 








—————————— _ ee | 


SPRING OPENING 


OF 


Wool and Silk-and-Wool 


DRESS GOODS 


NEW PARIS STYLES, | 
such as Stripes, Checks. Plaids, Side Bands, and 
Woven Robes, French Printed Challies, Black Nun’s 
© hee a and Stripe Cheviot,double) 
Cc ashme: re, double} 
width, in all co x \50c. 
40-inch English Mohairs, both in) 


Veilings, Camel's i iir Grenadines, Iron Frame Gren- 
width, 

Lupin 40-inch Blac KC hallie, quot ‘50 
value at dc. for Se 
‘ wk aud Black and White, worth 









idines, etc., etc, 
'49c. 
Alle Wool 
45-inch Black All- Wool Hen-) 
riettas, regulur $1.00 goods for. '75c. 


oe tor , a yiewe “a ;50c. } 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros.., 
48, $0, & 52 West 284 St ht, 


“THE CANFIELD FABRIC” 


roduction of the Canfield Rubber Co. from 

Rab ver and Cotton, by processes and mux hine ry 
exclusively their owu. 
vious to water, highly absorbe we, 
soft as kid, elastic and pliable, and 
dily cleansed by washing, 

From “the Canfield Pubric” are manufac- 
tured the popular 


‘ 
‘CANFIELD SPECIALTIES.” 
5 1. * The Canfield Seamiess 
; Dress Shield.” 
Mable dress 
Worild....... 
2.“The C anficld ‘bien? 
The only articic of its kind 
that affords perfect pro= 
tection without harmful 
Pee ? eer 
3. “* The Canfic id Bib. ” The 
only bib that is thoroughly 
Waterproof, with highly 
absorbent qualities... 25c. 
4. “The Canfield Crib and 
Bed Sheets.’ The only water. 
proof sheet thut is sree from 
objectionable features... $1.25 


‘The only re= 
shield in png 


TRACE MARK 


are for sale by all first-class 
Dry Goods Stores, or sent by 





mail on receipt of above prices | 


Any lady furnishing her 
addr‘ss, and stating where 
this advertise ment was seen 
will receive by return mail 
aset of miniature ss amples of 
“The Canfield Specialties,” 

/ TRADE MARK Address, 


{ | anf jold, |Canfield Rubber Co., 
Raa 86 Leonard St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


“~Y 





EPrFS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


= ‘Baby arris oF io sell Greet 
toprivate parties. fou can, 
therefore, do better with me than 
a With a dealer. Carriages 


Delivered Free of Charge 

), to all points in the United states, 
SOHAS RAISE Cc Mir. 
62.64 Ciybourn Ave., Chicago, tl. 





It is perfectly im: pere | 


The Fabric_ and Specialties 


BY JOAKAUER French Sutings fo sae | 
Lid Tal, | Sessaine the new taper: 
/ 83 FIFTH AVENUE, | tions of Dress Goods now 


Near 36th St. N.Y, | on exhibition : 
Taesit ste ait eas | Gold - embroidered 
tion of his Spring Nov- Robes. 
elties, comprising latest | Primted Crepe de Chine. 
‘inkeanizitwcgite | BRiMiantine Quadrille 
Latest models of Pari- | Plaids. 
cian and London «vies; | ‘Partan Plaid Bengalines. 
and Travelling - Outfits. | New shades in Cashmere, 
Talia wal guckes and a special invoice of 
fit. Orders from Ladies | Cashmere, Serge, in a fine 
residing out of New York | pange of plain colors; New 
Weaves in mixtures of 
wool-and-camePs-hair and 
wool-and-silk are also in 
readiness, 


receive prompt attention, 
and are guaranteed en- 
tire satisfaction. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and iith St., 
New York. 


DamelksSons 
Le Bontillier Bros., 


COLORED SILKS. 
Broadway & 14th st, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Paris 








} 
Special inducements for the ensuing week, } 
Fiqured India Silks, new and €x- 


clusive de S78. 


Color ings, 


22-ineh (ull Silk)... . TOUT TORE 
23 < dN Se ey eee 6de. = 
ee ae ae a oe ere Se 79e 

BE le ee ee Aires cia eeeahecvaaes 9S8¢ 


Ric h Faille Francaise, extra soft finish, round 
cord, new Spring shades. | 





20-inch (all Silk)......... et ey 89e. yard. 
2 honing bc¢ eset 98e. , 
22 Neate a $1.24 } NEW INDIA SILKS. 
24 “ “ 1.48 « | Plain Black India Silks, in six qualities that 
ee es | cannot be duplicated, viz. : 
The laraest and finest stock of high - grade Quality 1, 22 inch, worth 65c...........+. 17« 
; rs . | ee 2, 24 inch, Ve 





26 inch, 


BLACK | Qualities 4, 5, and’ 6, 27 in : sen woe Soe 
SURAH SILKS quali ye Colored India Silks, sup 


40 evening and st shades, worth 








, . awe $1 7 O€ 
of celebrated makes, at the following low quota- cure a Sadie Silks, necen 4s 
tions por 1 of choice designs, £1.00, 69e. 
59¢. yard 0d value Tbe 125 pieces new Figured India Silks 39 
auc. “aa 8 SILK HOSE. 
798 “ “ “* $1.00 90 dozen Ladies’ pure ght Silk Hose. 
RR, “ ‘“ ss 1.10 best q ny n 30 diff shades * 
OR ‘ ‘ “ 1.22 uunot be duplicated Tess than $3.50 per pair,at "B1.75 
« ( <—v 


SPRING DRESS GOODS. 


Cashmeres, bia I 


BROADWAY, __ aifiis siuic’ Carmmeren: tek meg | 


40-inch French Casbmeres, all wool, 60 new 








8th and 9th STS., N.Y. ne ae Cae "Oe. G8e. 
6-inch F 1 a wide . Tse. 
ew stripes, 
9c. 
AMCMES A« comp lete garment worn under ; re 

the corset or flannels, protectin P . am ae ‘ 
ras 2 the aathinn from per sieesions | 69c. quality. age oo vies - hic. 
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~| SEE YOUR DRESS AS OTHERS SEE IT 6 


| BY USING Y 


| HALL’S BAZAR FORM. 


> A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


waists and drap- 
» fe is dies who do their , 
stable to a 


For arranging trimmi ng 01 
ing skirts. Indispensab| 
own dressmaking. Av 
when not in use ft olds up like ¢ 
only form endorsed and reet 
fashion publishers. 





zt FOR SALE BY PRINCIPAL RETAILERS IN EVERY 
- CITY AND TOWN, OR SENT ON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE, 
Complete Form, $6.50; Skirt 
bust can be added, $3.50 ; 


, case, $3.00. 


For m, to whieh 


Bazar Skirt Form in 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


\.) HALL'S BAZAR FORM CO... 


| 





Copyright 833 Broadway, New York. 
n't i any more ! | 
ver . pte otand dans } We cheerfully recommend these forms, and request —_, ; 
‘ tasan.Be ben Sn gh asa ts wat our patrons when ordering or sending for circulars ,, 
ABLE ey au, which BvERY lady should have to mention er 's Bazar. 











THOROUCHLY RELIABLE BLACK DRESS COODS 
Manufactured by B. PRIESTLEY & ©. 
LIGHT-WEIGHT SPECIALTIES FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
SILK WARKP.—Nun’s Veiling, Batiste, Clairette, Challis, Tamise, Serge, Crystallette 
(Silk and Alpac a), Crystallette ( Silk and Mohair. 


They are all rolled on the “ Varnished Board,” and stamped on the under side « 
five yards, with the name B, PRIESTLEY & CO. in gilt odin 





the selvedge, every 





3. 
This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the worid around. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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or ble « Ks (i, 
DRESS FABRICS. 


SPRING, 1890. 


ENGLISH TWEEDS, HOMESPUNS, 
French All-wool Suitings, 
Plain aud Mixed Camel’s-dair, 
MO HnRAIRS, 
Plain and Bordered Nun's-Veilings, 
PRINTED CHALLIES, 
Fancy Batistes, 
TASHON CLOTHS, EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


) ? ? 
Mroadwvay Ad 1 9th dt. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


300 DOLLARS 
PREMIUMS 


will be offered to Pure hasers through H. a F. 
KOCH & COVS Illustrated Fashion 
Catalogue. A Guide of how to 
buy 


DRY GOODS FROM NEW YORK 


and have them delivered free of charge— 


u hen tie ¢ de amounts to a Spe 4 fied 1 sum 


at - ices s < guarantee 4 lower than from 








a Are i d Me ir j 10, sa and mailed free upon 
application to parties residing out of town ; list 
ing an d i sti J ith or 000 7it] graph 
and wu aa e ythi iq needed for Ladies’, 
Gents’, and Child ur and adornment 


Houseke eping Goods, de. 


ye IMPORTERS 
0 (0 AND 
\OUL RETAILERS 


6th Ave. and 20th St. 


In writin id pre ase mention this paper. 


Graceful Fi orm, 
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Wi ADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in the market and 


sale by all leading dealers. -e by mail $i. 


FOY, HARMON &CHADW ie K, New Haven, Conn, 


3B LADY 


An experienced shopper, “Pp 
in pre evailing fashions 
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GHOPPING| : 




















ou oY 
——Y- N. ¥. Bank N die 

Mo Al L A] Miss C. L AMBERT, 
" s 4230 EB. Sith st , N. _S 
SHOPPING In New York of all kinds 
hp a te, tater 

good taste, &c., w at chave reular referenc 

Address “MISS A BOND, 336 tth Ave., N. Y. Ci 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "s met i 


Address MKS. CKER, $25 Sprond way, N. Y. 


7 SEDORADRESSSHIELDS 


ARE THE BEST'® THE WORLD 








WWHBRINKMA NN &CO. BALTIMDOREM®| SAMPLE PAIR 30 






GOLD, You can live at home and make more mc onan’ work for us 
t than atanything clse in the world. Either sex ; al Ste 
) lyoutfitrees. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., ‘Augusta, Maine. 
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FLOATERS, 

SUE. “AND JUST THINK OF IT, 1 LEARNED TO 
SWIM LAST SUMMER, AND ACTUALLY BECAME AN 
ACCOMPLISHED FLOATER 

HE, ** WEALLY.?.WELL,1 MUTHT MENTION THAT 
TO PAW. “I HEAR® A MAN THAY THAT ATH HE 
WATH GOING TO WUN FOR OFFITH NEXTHT FALL, 
HE MUST BE ON THE LOOKOUT FOR FLOATERS ” 


FACETIA. 


THE ATTENDANT IS WONDERING YET. 


“ Tunis is where we cast our cannon,” said the polite 
at iar 
How interesting!” said the sweet girl. “ And 
where do you blow your great guns? I've heard a 
yachting friend of mine speak of that eo often.” 
te 
EXAMINING TILE OLD MAN, 
** Papa,” said Willie. 
“Tes 2 
“What relation is the Propaganda to the Portu- 
guese ? CERNE | 
EQUAL TO THE OCCASION, 
“Did you ring for a messenger?” 
‘Ye —last October. How is it you are here so 





Th ey told me at the office it was a quick call.” 
ae TewBe weeks CL 

A MATHEMATICAL DEMONSTRATION, 

Markham, you surely 

to that absurd Miss Le 


Danvers. “Come, 
going to propose 
are you? 

Markuam. “ Why, man, si 
farms out in Kansas.” 

Danvers, “* Yes; and she’s at least forty-two.” 

Markuam. ‘Oh, you miss it by about fifteen sum- 
mers, my boy. ad 

Danvers. “ You are being deceived, old man— 
fully. I heard ber describing the fourteen- year-old 
Jocusts; and she said nobody could tell her auything g 
about them, because she had seen them three times. 

onpumnndiiitebeapin 
PROPER ENOUGH. 


suddenly), 


not 
Aven worth, 


e has a dozen splendid 


wo- 


Bere (( “I'm afraid all this talk about 
students is rather frivolous for Sunday.” 


May (easily). “Oh, but they're all theological stu- 
dents, you know.’ 
a 
A VALUABLE ACQUISITION. 
“ What can you do?” asked the editor 
* Well, I can’t write, and I can’t edit, and I’ain’t got 


no literary judgment; but if yer want a man that’s all 





HARPER'S 





MISS ROSEBUD. 





BAZAR. VOLUME XXIIL, NO. 12. 











AN UNKNOWN : POINT. 


j “OH, WELL, YOU MUST NOT BLAME HER} SHE IS ONE OF THE PERIOD.” 
BRONSON, “PERIOD? SHE A GIKL OF THE PERIOD?) SHE DOESN'T KNOW WHAT A PERIOD is. WHY, SHE 
NEVER STOPS TALKING EXCEPT WITH AN EXCLAMATION POINT.” 


A GOOD MEMORY. 
**How far back can you remember, Bobby ‘ 
his uncle. 
* Well,” said. Bob, “I can remember when I didn’t 
kn »w how to play marbles.” 
‘No further back than ‘that 2”, 


*Oh yes; 1 can remember when I couldn't remem- 
ber at all. 





sked 


ee 
STATIONARY CARS. 


“You don't mean to say you already have 
cars In Oklahoma‘ 


street 


em instead of hotels and churches.” 
peaieumaialiticammeenses 


Yer: we use 


TEASE AND VEXATIONS. 

** Five o'clock teas are a nuisance,” remarked Nuwed, 
who always found company in his house when he got 
home from his office. ‘ Five o’cloc k Vexations would 
be a more appropriate title for the m. 


muscle to blame fer writin’ libels, I'm the feller yer 
want—see ?” 
connpergtiiesecene 
NOT SO BLACK AS PAINTED. 

“T wa bly surprised, Mr. Brief, at your bill.” 

** I'm very glad, sir. 

* Yes; I was told you were a consummate swindler, 
but I don’t think you are any worse than the ordinary 
buneo man. 
cna aa ee 

de 













wil ne eas Ll 
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IN NO 


MR. OLDBORE (very susceptible). “1 
MRS. SMITH (not at all impressed). ‘ 


HURRY. 


HOPE WE SHALL MEET AGAIN,” 
‘Il HOPE SO—IN HEAVEN.” 


A CURIOUS FACT. A DIFFERENCE? 


ny : ’ * Tean’t ¥ ettil : 2 t ywessimist ?"’ 
“There is one thing I don’t understand about a Isn't Mr. Pettibone somewhat of a pessimist 


rab.” “He? Oh no}; he doesn’t believe in anything.” 
ee an snipes 
. A VIGOROUS OL ,ENTLE ‘ 
“Ww hy, whenever a crab wants to see anything he A VIGOROT LD GENTLEMAN 


puts bis eye out.” “Sir Henry is very old and broken, but his 
ter shows that the vigor of his language 
ished.” 


“What did you expect- 


last let- 
is undimin 


— 
HIS STOCK IN TRADE. 
“Smithers, the funny man, is as cross as a bear this 
morning.” 
“He can’t afford: that. 
get out of humor.” 





-broken English ?” 


€ 


seintenidiliiimnees 
OVERESTIMATED ITS VALUE 
“T hear you struck a 2.40 gait when you left Mis 
Bjones’s last night.” 
Oh no; that gate cost more than that; 
more than pay for the repairs,” 


_— 


It won't pay Smithers to 
—— Se 
A TRYING PERFORMANCE. 

*“*Mr. Varrett, 
villain on the 
thing you do.’ 

‘Thank you, madame. 
are real, I can assure you. 


2 40 won 


I think your impersonation of the : ee ae 
life-raft in ahdeeenie the most realistic A WOODEN W EDDING GIFT. 
‘ “Congratulate you, Bronson, 
wooden wedding, I hear. 

“Yep; 


Yesterday was you 
Wife give you any thing 2” 
bill for four cords of kindling wood,’ 


The tears and sea-sickness 
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‘ LO Ps TES Ed 
A CONVINCING SECOND LOOK. f 
MISTRESS (from adjacent room). “‘ WHAT TIME 1s IT, BERNICE? » 
BERNICE (with some hesitation). ‘‘ S1x O’CLOCK, MA’AM 
MISTRESS. “Six O'CLOCK? WHY, IT MUST BE EARLIER THAN THAT.” 


BERNICE (after another good look). “ Yes, UM, IT’S SIX—BOF HAN’S PINTIN’ CLOSE TO DE SIX,” | 








SUPPLEMENT. HARPER’S BAZ: A Fe . 995 
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ARM OREL OF LYONESSE. | A BRILLIANCY 
(Continued from page 219.) FULL w E ! GH Tr } Equal to that of New Silverware 
Even the richest girl cannot be always think- PUR E is produced by 


ing about woes and warnings, else she would 
do nothing, good or bad. She began to 
think about the outer world. She had been 
thinking of it constantly ever since Roland 
left her. Now as she looked across the 
broad roadstead, and remembered that thir- 
ty miles beyond Telegraph Hill rose the cliffs 
where the outer world begins—they can be 
seen in a clear day—a longing, passionate 
and irresistible, seized her. She could go 
away now whenever she pleased. She could 
visit the outer world and make the acquaint- 
ance of the people who live in it. 

She laughed, thinking how Justinian, who 
had never been beyond St. Mary’s, pictured, 
as he was fond of doing, the outer world. 


The Sea of Tiberias was to him the Road; t Eo LL] A f 
the Jordan was like Grinsey Sound; the steep 


} 

place down which the swine fell into the sea Without Detriuht tothe] Finest Surface. FOR 

was like Shipman’s Head; the Sermon on Trial Quantity Sent without Charge, or 

the Mount took place on just such a spot as Box beiteaaing 15 cents in Stamps. | | 

the carn of the North Hiljl on Samson, with ee oe Dealers Everywhere. | A ) | FS h H l ( H | [ | R FN S 
Par r 3 mitations. 

the sun shining on the Western Islands; the | _THE ELECTRO SILICON CO,,72 JOHN ST., N.Y. 

New Jerusalem in his mind was a city con- Mosy PE maAD pe | 

sisting of one long street with stone houses RFECT ‘ 

roofed with slate; each house two stories JOSEPH GILLOTT S W AR 

high, a door in the middle, and one window J 

on each side. On the north side of the New Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 


} 
: A for more than a quarter of acentnry. It is nsed by the | 
Jerusalem was the harbor, with the ships, the | United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of STE E L 2 E NS. P | | | ) W IN H h \ y & C 
| j 1 

















sea-shore, and the open sea beyond; on the | the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and 


‘ " % * Aa stad most Healthfal. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder ION, : 
south side was a bay with beaches of white | goes not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only | GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889 
; sand and black rocks at the entrance, exact- | in Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 





, 0. 
ly like Porth Cressa. And it was a quiet | newyork. ciICAGO. 8ST. LOUIS. SAN FRANOISOO. ! THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. | 
town, with seldom any noise of wheels, and : ——— 
always the sound of the sea lapping on either SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
hand, north or south. | 
; Now there was nothing to keep her; she Wn e O m ex] O nN —— 
i could go to visit the outer world whenever 
’ she pleased—if only she knew how. A girl NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 


of sixteen can hardly go forth into the wide, 
wide world all alone, announcing to the four TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


aii 


and soft, smooth skin. Mention Harfer’s Bazar and send 10 cents to THE Packer MAnuFactuRInG Co., 100 


corners her desire to make the acquaintance Fulton Street, N. Y., for a sample (half cake) of Packers ‘ar Soap (of Druggists 25 cents per cake) 
of eve ry body and to understand any thing. It is absolutely pure and non- irritating. It cleanses quickly and gratefully. Its daily use prevents chapping, chafing, | 
* and roughness, and gives the skin a soft and velvety feeling ; insures the health of the pores, and keeps the com- 
And then she began to FC membe r her plexion clear and blooming. It will be found invaluable as a shampoo and as a remedy for scalp diseases, quickly 
j teacher’s last instructions. The perfect girl removing dandruff and preventing baldness. It promotes the growth of the hair and adds to its lustre. ‘ 
| ; was one who had trained her eye and her “ For Basy’s BatH, Packer's Tar Soap is preferable to all others.” See p. 43 of “* Cradle and Nursery” by 





hand; she could play one instrument well; bs 

she understood music; she understood art; . . 92 CREENE ST., N. Y. 
she was always gracious, sympathetic, and hristine erhune l 

encouraging; she knew how to get their best e 














turned pale, and felt a pang as if a knife had 
pierced her very heart. For a dreadful 
thought struck her. She thought she under- 
stood at last the true reason why Roland 
never came back, though he promised, and 
looked so serious when he promised. 

Why? why? Because she was so ill-man- 
nered. Ofcoursethat wasthereason. Why | 
did Roland speak so strongly about the per- 
fect girl’s gracious and sympathetic manners, 
unless to make her understand, in this kindly 
and thoughtful way, how much was wanting 


i out of men; she was always beautifully | 

\ dressed; she had the sweetest and the most | | bd 5 eth ien D sa alers Pees — 

: beautiful manners. | Some women imagine that 
Hl And here she blushed crimson, and then | 66 h A . as 

| The Average Coo fae 


nothing will stand the pecu- 
sets ‘little store by soup.’ If the family insist upon having it oc-| liar breaking strain of their 
casionally she makes it under verbal or dumb protest, wth the| forms on corset ‘“‘ bones.” 

.p . rere 5 hen sa)? tre ’ r 
grease on. The oils she conceives to be ‘essential’ to strength They don’t know Kabo, 
and nourishment swim in flotillas of globules upon the muddy hick t] } k 
deeps within the tureen.” ‘This little scrap of accurate description | Which neither breaks of 
is from an article by Marion Harland on soup-making. She says | kinks. 
that we know how to make soup. If you care to ask for it by postal If Kabo breaks or kinks in 
or otherwise, we will gladly send the article, which we have printed 





a year, go back to the store 








5 in herself? Of course he only looked upon | and illustrated. at which you bought your 
her as a common country girl, who knew no- | _ , > , 
thing, and would never learn anything. He | yeni di tuitong.chac sem tenmetce The F American Food C yacht Mri 
wanted her to understand that—to feel that | Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Clam p Taled- Merieall 00 0, a ain every cent of it 
she would never rise to higher levels. He “ re Send us 14 cente to help pay eaprees and receive a sample gain, J 4 





drew this picture of the perfect girl to make | °@™ #™ “he Benton: Sierper's Benen 42 West Broadway, New York. If the corset doesn’t suit 
and keep her humble. Nay, but now she had 
this money—all this wealth—now—now— 
She sprang to her feet and threw out her 
arms, the gesture that she had learned I know 
not where. ‘‘Oh!” she cried, ‘‘it is the gift | 
é of the Five Talents! I am not the rich 
‘ youngman. Ihave not received these riches 
for my consolation. They are my Five Tal- 
ents. I will go away and learn—I will learn. 
{ I will become the perfect girl. I will train | 
4 eye and hand. I will grow—grow—grow— 
to my full height. That will be true work 
in the service of the giver of those Talents. 
I shall become a good and faithful servant 
when I have risen to the stature that is pos- 
3 sible for me!” 





you, after wearing a week or 
two or three, go back for 
| your money. 

There’s a primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the store. 






CuHicaGo Corset Co., Chicago and New York, 





i y Deliciously Flavored , A Perfect Lin Dentifrice. 
RTHEYTEETH: ss Sects aterm | NEW ENGLISH PERFUME, 
| aa sp Crab-A pple 





breath. Beautifully put up. Convenient to use. 




















feo Ba comminusn.} PRICE, 25 CENTS, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

3 Kegeresotagy PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. Bl 

. Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. ossoms. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. (Malus Coronaria. ) 

= ‘ Chief among Sie. soents Pag 
66 eason is pa re pete rs -_ 
ARE YOU IN NEED OF FINE STATIONERY ? yen “PARTED BANG” ee nee, Soe 
RS e of natura. r, ple Og ae Te 
. Ask your dealer for the papers manufactured by the : guarnteed ‘becoming eto ladies aun of a pas Gee 
Whiting Paper Company, of Holyoke. You will find them ‘% Py na tack. with preps opie, | iStommome, which ie ug 
$ ¢ - ¥ Goods, ip by Crown Perfumery Co., 0} 


correct for all the uses of polite society. Their “ Standard” 
is made in rough and smooth finish, cream and azure—a 


London. It has the aroma of spring 
in it, and one could use it for @ 
life time and never tire of it.—New 


t 
the 
E.Burnham,71 State-st ent'l Music Hall)Chicago 
. basta : York Observer. 





TED tt EE LE 





beautiful paper for high-class correspondence. Their No. 1 — THE OROWM PERFUMERY 00, 

quality is unequalled for purity of stock and easy writing ee ee credit nthe n. | 200 Maw Masset. Sentee, Gane Everywhere, 
. 2 ‘umery—w . greeable , or the re- | ze = 

qualities. All dealers can supply you with Whiting’s Stand. fined fragrance of Arxixsoy’s Extracts or Sachets. | eas rial Bijou samp le batts 

_ard papers. _New York Offices, 150 and 152 Duane St. "| fame to'any address | ShOnsOm Bers 
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| A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM:, 
“HEALTH AND STKENGTA € 
APPARATUS.” Every lady, of Y 

































—She DOES NOT USE the— oF 
Which Turns Easten—doing the work with HALF THE LABOR required by other Jae tains Health and Strength. Aches, pains, 
hn wheel W ringers onto t the “EMPIRE,” earn eee rene Hathes are ran shrongh languor. nervous exhaustion and’ insom: 
Peres. <o, RE IS IN GEA ALL TH E, and the ee ee ee nia permanently eradicated by it. No 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. THe ROLLS. Requires No Oiling, Wrings gs Dryer, Lasts L Longet, {iavon wire res floor room. Cireular free, Agts. wanted 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without t purchase gear, AND DOES NOT GREASE THE Never Ri * Daisy” and “Volunteer” ion, "Face, ‘Neck. Shouider, Arm yi 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Eowarns & Son, ringers, Clothes Bars, etc. Agents wanted Every, where. Development.” Yours, ‘in. Health and 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of ~~ EMPIRE WRINGER, CO., Auburn, N.Y, Strength, Prof. JNO. E. DOWD, Aa. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 106 Gask St. CHICAGO, fils. 
s *. 
SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE punta. ©. @- & CRAMPS e 
allowed each month. Ste ady employ- . 
Duties delves home or tr: ave ling. Nosoliciting AnD a 
uties delivering and making collections. No Postad v i 
Cards. Address with stamp, HAFER & CO., Piqua,O. ~ | The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
COLIC. Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
RACY WORK Tey rah repeat 7 hare No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation— 
s.enongh to cover 600sq.inches V] | no gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth. 
. Dest, 26c arie’s Silk. Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. Children Cry for Pitcher s Castoria. | Sold by all Leading Druggists, 
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WORKING DETAILS OF ORANGE WREATH. 
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-(Sex Pace 219.] 


























“ Beauty 1n Dress.”- 





AND 








Beauty In THE HovusEHoLp” 








T. W. Dewrnea, AvuTHor or “ 








—By Mrs. 


COVERS, CURTAINS, SCREENS, ETC.- 


FOR: TABLE 


DESIGN 
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GOODY STOKE’S POCKET PIECE. | 


T was a common saying a hundred years 

ago that ‘‘a silver rynge made of five six 
pences collected from five different bache- 
Jors, and conveyed by the hands of a bachelor 
to a silversmith, also a bachelor, when so col 
lected and so made, would surely cure fits!” 
Such a cure-all was in great request, and 
many an ancient dame travelled from house 
to house with this wonderful charm. They 
were, from some unexplained reason, called 
Goody Stoke’s pocket pieces. 





AN ANCIENT TREASURE. 
N an ancient, well-preserved farm-house in 
Norway—a sheltering roof for many gen- 
erations—may be seen a treasure that would 
fire the heart of the most apathetic relic col- 
lector. It holds a place in the hearts of its 
owners far beyond its weight in gold, for 


‘through tradition well authenticated,” the | 
exquisite carvings upon this greatly prized 


salt-box were graven by the hands of an an- 
cestor whose feats of strength and skill in 
battle have been handed down in story and 
in song. 

Ancestry and ail thereto attaching are held 
in reverent affection by earnest-hearted, lov- 
ing Norse-land people, and hardly, even in 
extremity of hunger, would the proud pos- 





sessors of this precious relic consider any | 


sum that might be offered worthy a moment’s 
attention. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








TRS SE 


TEN POUNDS 3 


TWO WEEKS 
THINK OF IT! 


‘ 
AF h Prod 
cation Gene nee a there can be 
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_SCOTT'S 
ates 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oli and Hypophosphites 


_Of me. and Soda 
h 
ry 4 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 
COLDS, AND ALL roars Ry ‘a a ae ed 
EASES. AS PALA 

“ aed neque eauacs 
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Be sure 
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BEST SEEDS 


DM TERE ACO 


Who are the ee Seedsmen in the world, 
D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
It is better than ever, Every person 
using Garden, Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY 4&CQ. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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70 ALL Syne TOOTH PASTES 
PURE : FRAGRANT : REFRESHING 











| ABSOLUTELY : HARMLESS 
wl |For preserving end beautifying the TE 
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Yh wveNNARP & C0. NEW YORK 
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SUPPLEMENT. 








“The Perfection of Olive Oil,” 


RAE’S LUCCA OIL SNEST SUBLiNE. 


Guaranteed Genuine and Pure Olive by 

Established LEGHORN, 
1836. S. RAE & CO., TUSOANY, ITALY. 

Largest Exporters of Finest Lucca Oil to England 


for 40 years past.—See British Consular Reports, No. 
1885, p. 318. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


The Italian State Department of Agriculture says: “The Olive 
t Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti, in Tuscany, are deemed the FINEST 
in the WORLD;”—Relazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricol- 
tura, vol. I., p. §87. 


Wholesale Agents and Importers: 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., West Broadway, Franklin, and Varick Sts., New York, N.Y. 
JAMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Gommercial Street, Boston, Mass. 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO., Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. 
it, please write to the nearest Agent, who will have it delivered at your residence by a retail Grocer. 
Write to Agents for copy of Prima Arborum (the Olive-tree and its 
| Fruit). 


If you find any difficulty in getting 


30 pp., 10 beautiful engravings. Please mention this Paper. 
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} Noengraving can do justice to the unique and 

less beauty of this NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM. Imagine p nts 
completely studded with balls of flowers one foot in 
circumference, whose petals curve gracefully inwa:d, 
and which in turn are dotted with a peculiar hairy- like 
growth, the whole resembling, more than anything 
else, masses of SNOW-WHITE OSTRICH PLUMES, and you then 
begin to form some idea of the beauty of this royal 
flower. Your garden will not be complete this season 
ifit does notcontaiti the “ OSTRICH PLUME CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

(Plain and full instructions for culture with each order. ) 

PRICE.—for fine plants, certain to bloom, 40c. each, 
three plants Ay 1 on plants for $2; twelve plants 
for $3. Free by mail. 

With every order for a eingle plant or more will 

te bese sentgratis oursuperb Catalogue of “EVERYTHING 
FOR THE GARDEN" (the price of ro is 25 cents), be a 
dition that you will say in w per vou saw this ad- 
po se edhewny Club evkers for THREE, SEVEN or TWELVE 

lants can have the Catalogue sent, when desired, to the 
he PARATE ADDRESS of each member comprising th sing eA 
club, provided always that the paper is named. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


We have undoubtedly the most charming novelties in this flower ever 
introduced. Winners of the First Prize, and receiving the highest 
honors wherever exhibited. A revelation to all who have seen 
them. They are so elegant that we wholesale the single flowers for 25c. 
each, which will give some idea of their choiceness, when good kinds as 
usually grown bring lc. each. These are aay described in 
our large Illustrated Catalogue of al 


THE BEST NEW SEEDS AND PLANT + complete, 


stamps to pay postage. Our importation of THE GOLDEN BANDED 
LILY OF JAPAN has just reac hed us. We offer fine strong bulbs of this, 
“*The Queen of Lilies” (Hardy), 30c. each; 4 for $1, postpaid. Address, 
mentioning Harper's Bazar, 


F.R. PIERSON, ‘steosnas,” Tarrytown, N.Y. P.0, Box B, 











Rowlands 


DREER’S S22: 


‘e avoid erage ae yews a novelties, 80 the beginner as well as 
m descriptions of varieties and prices offered ir 


DREER’S GARDEN ¢ CALENDARS aly Satta a on, Gardening 


and should be in the ha: led on receipt 


postage, HENRY A "DREER, 4 ‘Chestnut ‘st, Philadelphia, 


ENAMEL _* Soar Ce Roam |] 
FAMOUS ENAMEL PAINT 


for decorating Tables, Chairs, Glassware, etc. Made 
in every color, tint, and shade. In tins, 30 and 60 cts., 
postpaid, 85 and 76 cts. 

3 ENAMEL, specially made to resist 








Odonto 





handsomely illustrated, artistic, of particular interest to all lovers of 
choice flowers. Sent free to all readers of Harper's Bazar enclosing | 
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for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream, 
Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, and 
Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
N. Y., and by all Druggists. Send for circular. 


DEALBANT GLOVE COMPANY, 
33 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens | boiling water, in ting 70 cts., postpaid, 80 cts. 

the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the 
Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Druggists for Row- 
land’s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England. 


USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS WHITE HANDS 22:22 encaus 


man can have them. 
Send for circular to 


Sole Agent for U. 

E. ASPINALL, bs ’& 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
LADIES !—If you valusabesithy, youthful, 
2 and refined complexion, ise Mme. “Montrose’s 

\ Lily Balm. Unequalled as a complexion beau- 
tifier. Used by leading society ladies. Price $1. 


Write for circular. Mme. Montrose, 227 E, 82d St., N.Y. 











CHOCOLATE MENIER 


IT EVERYWHERE 


ASK FOR 








y= AND pyrene RIBBON can be procured 
from JOHN DANIELL & SONS, New York. 


Children Cry for 


Pitcher’s Castoria. 











INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
cured by %: 
CuTicurRA 


Rem eddies. 


ee CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, —— scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the Cutiounra Remenies are 
infallible. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curtoura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curioura 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Currowra, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrrr Drug anp 
Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


a Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and oA 
= beautified by Cu TIOURA Soar. “ea 


@ Kipney Parnes, Backache, and W eakness cured 





by Curiovrea Anti-Patn Praster, an instan- 
taneous neous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


Eta no shoes unless W. L. 
CAUTION S2s2e5282 F% 
are ro amped on as 4 


Ager? dealer cannot supply you,send direc 
Inctery, enclosing advertised price, 


.-L. DO Ss 
$3 SHOE centcemen. 
Tg ed 


OER: 

It contains petter material. It is more atylish, better 
fitting and durable. It gives better general satisfaction. 
Its great success is due to merit. It cannot be duplicated 
by any other manufacturer. It is the best in the world, 
and hae alargerdemand than any other $3Shoeadvertised. 


willb _ toany |g pando wee will prove the 
ono: o0. 8 iatements i to be un 
82,50. 8325.82 Shoes Ss 
ee oY rd Sree patie: gi and $2 
La ms > ae tat ° 








bed weet Comm and Bunions all gone?” 
m happy to say, through the pete iS HANSON’S 
MAGIC ‘CORN SALVE I can now walk with e 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send b 
mail to W. T. HANSON & CO., Schenectad N.Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


BARRYS "2." 





;g) Tricopherous 


yy ihe FOR THE 


“a WN \¢ Y HAIR & SKIN 













An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves a!] impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and 

~ causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, ‘dieeases of the ekin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. _ 
VIOLIN OUTFITS, 


sent to any 
part of the 
U.S. on 1to3 
I daystrial be- 
TFITS fore buying. 
at 84, $8, B15 and825eanch. 5 conte brings 
Min our heautifully illustrated 100 reer o atalogue 0; 
a. Instruments. Mail ers a specialty. 
STOBY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


MARION WALKER. 


I wish to employ a few fadies on salary to take charge 
of my business at their homes. Light, very fascinat- 
ingand healthful. Wages $10 per week. Good pay for 

art time. References given. Address with stamp, 

BS. MARION WALKER, Louisville, Ky. 
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